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Exhibitions. 
HEPHERD’S' EXHIBITION 
ef EARLY BRITISH magrans includes works by 

Gainsborough Cotman 


pecvere Chandler 
Lawre' stable Downman, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S. GALLERY, = "King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANC 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1389. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWBON, M.A. J.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
Tendon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 


granting ——— and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


assistants — rt ~d Newspapers, 
TEMBER = or Woman throughout the United 
abe Pub fener, big — er Employer, = 
~ 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION or ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, epee, te 
August 1, will be held on Cs ge 18 and a“ “| 
tained frem THE 





.—Further information can be _ ebtai 
ER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





COLLEGE, READING. 


a of pecs 2 
WANTAGE HALL (M EW’S HALL (Women). 
= PATRICK'S HOSTEL (Men. ST GEORGES nag ea 





UN IVERSITY 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS. 
The Connor. ore about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 


in MATHEM 
aa reach the undersigned, from whom further 














vides Courses in Letters, Scie Sm 
airy ing, yp An Fine Art, Handicrafts, “Music, mmerce 
mestic and other Technical eu bjects. Students are _ 
fad London University Degrees and for College and other bip jomas 
and Certificates. 


OPEN Ocmcs ARSE IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ND AGRICULTURE. 
An exammmarsos. for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, in ARTS 
(value 500. annum), xe age oe eee — and AGRI- 
CULTU (value 542 annum, men candidates) 
respectively, will be bi held a at the COLLEGE on SUNE 7 and 8, 1911. 
pA a ag mable at the College Pa 4 Years from 
Candidates must have pass before 
— ist ‘the iain Matriculation Pinxamination on an Examin- 
eepten exempting therefrom, and must be prepared to fora London 
Honours Degree in Arts or Science, or for a London Degree in Agri- 


oagurier pa pectieions of * ee and Reempocasee of the 
Yo! tained from the strar, University College, 
ioiee FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 








Enployed, is _ to beco. : Fy a s- - 
enjoy nefita, upon covery oO ve ngs Cm or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en, m the sale otf 
Newspapers, an h Members who thus cont note po priority 
of consideration in “the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIO rye —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 

ving the Women 202. per annum each. 

The Royal. Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven ors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 

‘oman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the jate John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, Pa was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of ioe af agitation fo for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ —- Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 


Horace Broo arshall. The employés of that firm ha mary 
ht of of election to its benefits. — _—— 
ame * ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252 r annum for 
“ aap Oy Ca. paverene and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 
who di ay 


The on be Sell nal the Rults governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each idate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ton m years preceding application ; (2) not less 
fom oe five giao of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
RELIG 1 —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not on 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their oe 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and 
telief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
eac! 


BIeMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—W. G. MCNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 


SESSION 1910-1911. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
19 to December 17), WINTER TERM (January 16 to 
April 8), and SUMMER TERM (April 24 to June 24). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and 
Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





Been, Pro (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis) | Aray civil of English ond Contionaees etry and 





ih case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered ee London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
g man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
PR sey ar ite on uivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


participate in the following advantage: 
FIRST. F Freedom from want in "Gee ef of adversity as long as need 


“SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. —— Advice by eminent Pipuictens and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots —Ts | gered 
shire) for aged Members, with Garden produce, coal, and med: 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Fonerai expenses when it is needed, 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
‘BURROWES, Room 58, 6, Terminus Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Gidurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Cetaniee, College Farm, Vet. 
‘Science, Smithy’ Work, Oarpent: Loe and Shooting ta tant. ‘deal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. 














EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
built. Modern Sehool ses, standing in Four Acres of 
‘Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

Keith House, re 135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 

Foreign Governesses, Lad y Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 

a Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home Abroad, 

and Py with full information, gratis 

on aaptiontion (personal or by letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 Cit; 











Srtre end all interested in the subject 
should read a by one who cured himself after suffering 

Senne STAMMERING, Irs TREAT MENT. eAND REMINIS- 
CE Sae OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, we 


“Tarrangower, 





Army, Service, and U: versity pei eh (free 
charge) © requirements ty GRIFFITH SMITH 
POWELL & "SMIT t school Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information eaiafies to 
the CHOICE of SCHOULS for ng { or GIRLS o; 
TUTORS in England Abroad 
are —— x at aft upon ees or uae Res ‘tailed particulars to 
who for ou 573 years ay been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
‘Advice is given free of charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 








Situations Warant. 


Tits HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Jovites ORY ut the 80 fo ee 
intment of PROFESSOR OF at the SO 

RICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. ry : commencing pd ye 
Sool. per annum, to date from JULY1 next. Engagement in first 
instance for three years. 

Applicants must not be more than 35 years of age. 

The Professor will be assisted by a Lecturer. 

Full details of the appointment A be ro eapplied | on application to 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER FO ION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 72, Victoria Street, 8. W.. ts BE applications for the post 
must be sent not later than MAY 6, 1911. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE COLONY. 
LECTURER WANTED _ oo eee AEs - ae 
-~ 5 th testimonials. mus 8e' vefore 
MAY i tok” eA YLIE, 9, Routh Parks Road, Oxford, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 
The COUNCIL propose to appoint a LADY to this LECTURESHIP. 
is fixed at 2507. per annum, together with a share of fees 
ent of 501. for services rendered to the ining College 
he successful candidate will be required to enter upon her 
duties on SEPTEMBER 1, 1911. Applica —z together with the 
names of three persons to whom one Bo made and (if the 





candidate so desires) twelves or bet of testimonials, should be for- 
‘01 


ed . MAY 
SSS HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 


x -- may be obtained, by APRIL ™, 1911. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ALTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the postof HEAD MASTER of the 
above school, which will be carried on as a Mixed School under the 
rej por of the Board of Education. 

is hoped that the new —e => oe ~. and ready for 








oomnnalin by SEPTEMBER, 1911, and Master will be 
a oy to enter on his dutiesat that tim 
he School will accommodate 120 Children. Sal: 3502. 
pplicants must be between the ages of 30 and 45, Graduates of a 


University in the United Kingdom, and have had some experience in 
the conduct of Mixed Schools. 
B nag appointment will be subject to one term’s notice on either 
sid 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

The applications must be accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, and must be received on or before May 6, 
sss WILLIAM HALL, Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 

alton. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Auatieett ons are invited for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL and 
MISTRESS of METHOD in the above COLLEGE, at a salary at the 
= e of 2501. per annum. 

licants must hold'a Degree, or ite equivalent, of a University of 

the nited Kin = have had experience of the duties of a Mistress 
of Method, and ualified to give instruction in Hygiene in rr 
ance with the r miremente of the Board of Education. 

The Lady appointed will be required to act under the direction of 
the Principal, and to take up the duties of the Office at an early date. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and 
the names of three persons to whom reference ma made, 
addressed to the undersigned and endorsed “ Vice Pr Printialenne? 
Day Training College,” will be received up to, but not later than, 
12 noon on FRIDAY, May 5 next. 

BERT REE 


HER 
a Clerk to the Education Committee. 
15, John ere atten 
ril 4, 1 











KEXt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ASHFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HEAD MISTRESS BEQrreeD in SEPTEMBER for the COUNTY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HFOR Candidates re hold a Degree 
of a British University x, ite equivalent, and should be experienced 
in the work of a Secondary School. Initial salary not less than 200/. 
per annum, with increments in accordance with the Committee's 
scale, which may be obtained, together with form of application, 
from Mr. JAS. QUICK, Secretary, Ashford oe Education Sub- 
committee, Technical institute. Folkestone, to whom applications 
(endorsed “ Appointment”) should be sent by MAY 13, 1911. Canvas- 
sing will be considered a disqualification. 

By Order of the TO 





. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. 
April 6, 1911. 





BRoRovGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The GovEenoe. = reauire in SEPTEMBER the services of a 
HEAD of the ART DEPARTMENT, who will be expected to teach 
in the Technical Fea Patt and Evening Art Department, and 
must possess u knowledge of Design in relation to Craft Work, Art 
Industries, and Manufactures. 

 Spnoeed salary 2001. to 2501., according to qualifications, rising 
to 300 


Terms and poneens of appointment ¢ receipt of stam 
addressed envelope. Cc. T. MILLIS, Princip 


Situations Wanted. 
OUNG LADY, with Hi i & School education, 


German, French, shorthand, tin Froot eoding. 
one year’s good experience, desires POST w: Le PUB “ISHING og 
or general Secretarial Work.— Apply a 1785, Athenzeum Press, 1 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery tans, 5 Cc. 


TOUNG EDITORIAL ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT. Good_ experience, — Illustrator. 
Nominal salary. —6., 52, Prince’ : Square, London, 8 














Y OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
and German (Steno pher-Typist), seeks APPOINTMENT 
with Literary Principal. esearch, Translation, or kindred duties. 
eg ship in Publishing House or Private.—Apply JAMES, 
ylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 








Miscellaneous. 


Me PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., 
Chester House, Letchworth, is NOW OPEN for ENGAGE- 
NTS in SCH &c., as LECTURER and INSTRUCTOR in 





OLS, 
NATURE. STUDY. Terms on application. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


No. 4355, Apri 15, 1911 











FELLOW ROYAL GEOG. SOCIETY, 

Member Society Au Author several Novels, well-known 
Yachtsman and al Accountant and Business Man, 
requires some WORK that can be done AT HUME. Moderate 
terms. References oven. — es 1783, Athenwum Press, 15, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


PTRANSLATIONS into into Tale ged at moderate 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pegeend 

gad piper MSS. for —_ publication. = of 

all kinds dealt th by experts who po Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





ait French, —W. 
QE iptie, Mk io, Hariigsy Park, Grouch’ Bd . Teleph 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
—A. B., Box 1062, Athenewum Press, 13, Bream’s 

Chancery Lane, E£.C. 


OUNG GERMAN LADY desires post as 
MOTHER'S or USEFUL HELP. se reference.—Apply 
Friulein L., 51, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 


DVERTISER recommends fo for A, i ~ position of 
trust (Manageress, M 4 
WIDOW TabY. capable, A. pe ten years’ "7 
Se ys 


ECCLESIASTICAL. — —To Patrons. VICAR, 
seven years in isolated Country Parish, af yh active, magical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks LIVING with more or ener; Excellent 
Clerical. —ADEY Box Box 1738, A ae Press, 

13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Dvir from £500 to £700 required for 
well-known LITERARY AGENCY. In prtest share of 

its.—For particulars apply, by letter, to H. t LEN ARNE. 
i  peuitey, E.C. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 

communicate. Every Seventeen of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever. — Write for particulars in first instance to 233, 
Sell’s Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections 4 A 
PURCHASED ‘ at ee) se MA MARKET PRICES 
INK & BON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The King, 17 and in, Picca- 
, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 











OT PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 


GAVILE ROW, 
SUITE of UNFURNISHED CH 
of a fine old-fashioned residence, with atte: Ren 
only, per annum. — Apply to KUSHWORTH & 
Auctioneers, 22, Savile Row, W. 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING in PRIVATE 

HOUSE, 900 feet above the sea. Close tothe Moor. Sheltered 

tion. aspect. tables. Stabling and Motor 

Bee accommodntion i Inclusive terms.—‘‘CANTAB,” Middlecott, 
8 2, vO 





RN Gardens. — A 
a on the First Floor 
f be Bachelors 

BROWN, 











EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within easy reach of 
the City ong West End.—An exceptionally well built, non- 
basement — KN ang tke OOD, 105, PRIORY RUAD. = 


Reception 8, Seve: 

and cold), Kitchen, Seullery, Ft ng good Garden, front ond 

back ; Conserv: side for “Garage ; Gas and Electric 

Light. TO BE SOLD st the way low price of 1 ,8001. Freehold, or 
ould be let to suitable tenant at 100I. annum.—CARE- 

TAKER, or apply Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s | Buildings, Chancery 








BRIGHTON.— FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 
8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual Offices. Small garden. Facing 
south. Three minutes station and trams; ten minutes sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athen#um Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 








Cype-Wiriters, Ker. 


PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS" MS. carefully 


Literary Man. Prose 
1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Poetry, = wed. von 1,000 ones og paper included. 
n Copies at lower wate “box 1784, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








T = -- 2 I Ff 8&8 & 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 





YPE- WRITING AND SHORTHAND.—Will 
Authors and others kindly eee BLIND  STENO- 
GRAPHER. ""Rapidity and accu ranteed on specially devised 
machine. Terms very moderate.—A: Ass DARKNESS, 538, Chiswick 
High Road, W. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Koad, eessew. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well: nown Authors, Oxford 

Higher Local, A x ‘272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 


Tener -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Wy Tripos, Girton Cotieen, 

mediate A London). esearch, Revision, Shorthan: d. —THE 

CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE — 

ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2303 City. 


YPE- WRITING ton an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 werds. poten 28. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
ip.Lanhill Road, Maida Vale, 























AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
beta e Aerenged: SSE plaont eith Ponce 
p= T= Ry Sey | mathbabiahers —fermand Tea 











Printers. 
THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRancts Pri'.cer of the Atheneum, pebok NE 
prepeged, te SUBMI ESTIMATES for ait kinds of B pues 
— PRINTING.—13, Bream's 








Catalogues. 


& J. LEIGHTON, 
Lynay and Bookbinders, 
‘to, Brewer Street, G nm Square, Regent Street, London, W. 


Established 1798. 

TLCS ATED Cazeloees of INCUNABULA and_ other 
FARLY BOUKS with WOODCUTS, ILLUMINATED M8x.. BOOK- 
BINDINGS of HISTORICAL and ARTISTIC INTEREST, &c. 
8,340 Items, with full Descriptions and Bibliographical Information. 

PART XV. os issu lee 28. fnctadeo a 9 Cutan of 
Tnportant DRAMATIC W 

The marked m... — the Catalogue is pene a of facsimile 

reproductions of Early Woodcuts, Bookbindings, as well as many 


examples of Illuminated . numbering altogether upwards of 
2,370. hese are valuable from the bibliographical as well as the 
artistic point ~ 4 view, every ca taken in eens to 


ng 
ensure fidelit the originals, ‘showing the actual states of the wood- 
blocks, and nd were practicable retaining the original ana any reduction 
noted. 
SPECIMEN PART, WITH PROSPECTUS, POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 





AG@S5S B RO §&, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VAL ADEE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all a of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic r= Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 





ATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other Engravings— 
Coloured Prints by Siedien— Docks illustrated by Turner, Bieke, 
ay &c.—The Germ—Kelmscott ‘Works by John Ruskin. 
= free, Sixpence.—W M. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
jurrey. 





(CATALOGUE, No. 376, JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—We have also jae issued our NEW 
FRENCH CATALOGUE. 


ALL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

5 ana onany subject SUPPLIED. The most ex 'w r- "77 

state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. 

=F feature of exchangi ging any saleable Books for - ®, selected 

from my wales Ly ices ¢ ial list of 2,008 Books I particularly want 

~— —E ’8 Great Boo ~ a, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
How to Collect Books, 4s. ; 

L P. ri for 21s. ; ,-%. Sheaves, Essex House Press, 308 








Sales by Auction. 








GS ALES B Y AUCTION 
OF 
C. G. BOERNER, LEIPZIG. 
MAY 2. 


CELEBRATED ALBUM COLLECTION, 
FRIEDRICH WARNECKE, Berlin, 
300 valuable Albums, Sixteenth to Eight h Century. 





MAY 3-6. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, 


Dr. CARL GEIBEL, Leipzig, und C. HERZ VON HERTENRIED, 
Wien, 


Reformation, German Literature, Art, Music. 


Catalogues, 3 marks each. 





Coins and Medals. 
Mien set SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


bi it SERS by Ae House, No. 13, Wellin: 

d, W.C. on THURSDAY, April 20, and Followin bie "3 
ai 1 o'lock 5 & precisely, a ¢ . CO. ? BRITIS 3H and FOR GK 
WAR M DECORAT . the Property of a ENT 
MAN; ry. OLLECTION of EARLY BRITISH and ENGLISH GOLD 

'LEMAN ; COLL 

















a 
nm 
Drang tty ey, BAA 
ea m; and o es t 
MATIO BOOKS or iene eo. Baten ey ee ee 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may ma ery 





THE PHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 24, and Four 8 ne 
HEK PORTION 


ys, at 1 o'clock preci , a FUR f ¢ 
CLABSICAL, HISTORICAL, “TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALO. 
of the Inte ‘Sit THOMAS, PHILIPPS. Ba bc. 
r e *, a 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thitlestaine House, Cheltentiau, 


lap 
Genealogical ye Poetry—th i 
4 Pecock’s ‘e- of Cristen Rel: 24 ian i I, Ecclest. 
astical, edical, and Legal Works — Wor on Ireland — Early 
Manuscripts relating to the History and Literature of Germany, &c. 
Age viewed two days prior. Catalogu-s may be had, priee 





Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by auqre. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDA jog and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCR IPTs, comprising the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEMAN, fnciuding valua ble Works in French Liter- 
ature in fine bindings—a Collection of Books on Flowers and Gardening, 
ore ically arranged, 1561-1808, the Property of a LADY, including 
First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, William Blake, 
he Bronté sisters, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, Robert 

Burne, Lord Byron, 8. T. Coleridge, John Keats, Charles Lamb, George 
Meredith, John Milton, D. G. Rossetti, P. B. Shelley, A. C. Swinburne, 
Lord Tennyson, W. Wordsworth, and others—Original Issue of the 
Germ—the Second Folio Bhakespeare, &c., and other Properties, 
including Early Works on Aeronautics—Books in fine bindings with 
Arms on sides—Works illustrated by G. Cruikshank and other cele- 
brated Artists—a large Collection of the First Editions of William 
enn’s Tracts—Ballads, Broadsides, Chap-Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Standard Works from the Valuable Modern Library of a 
Gentleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at ge Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 26, at 1 o'clock, a SELECTION of 
STANDARD WORKS as above, and other Pro rties, comprising 
he best Library Editions of the Historical ritings of Grote, 
Hallam, Macaulay, Palgrave, Freeman, Froude, Green, Motley, Ranke, 
Rawlinson, eps many others—Goupil's Historical Monogra 
irs and Set o e Huth Library, 
Paper, 29 vols. —Diciionary of National. i the re-issue, 
22 vols.—Sets of the English ee ¥-y ~ in General Literature, 
thewhole in clean condition, mostly in the original cloth—also a 
emall Collection of the Writings of Fielding’ Smoilett, Defoe, Lamb, 
Leslie Stephen, Meredith (the Memorial Edition), Hardy, Kipling, 
Oscar Wilde, and others, several of the Sets bounu in morocco or ¢: 
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Rare Books—Manuscripts and Autographs. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 
ieee re ril 27, at 1 o'clock, RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, sing the Arehitectural Works of R. and J. Adam 
Original Fait ion, 2 vols. in 1—Works on English County and 

‘opograp! a few rare Black-Letter Books and Works in bia English 
Ltessvere including Middleton's Tricke to Catch the Old-one, 1608, 
and Herrick’s Hesperides, 1648—Queen Mary's Copy of the London 
Almanac of 1694, in a moroeco binding — Malone's Shakespeare, 
21 volv.—Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols. Large Paper—Gray’s Poems, Ler 
and three other Volumes with Fore-edge Paintings— Fitzgerald's 
Translation of enger pee with MS. alterations in the Author's 
y aye Oateotes of ag = and Foreign Books on Rose Culture— 

co = afirs Illustrated Also interesting Seventeenth and 
Rishe eenth Century SANUSORIPTS "AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
—a small el of a Man-of-War, formerly the Property of Lady 


lHoeati, 


Catal on 








Engravings, including the Property of T. LL. WILLIAMS, 
Esq., of Inverness House, Tooting. 


ESGRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY. Ap ril 21, at ten minu past Ledow: K precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, caeite the Property of T. Po 
of Inverness House, Tooting, comprising Portraits = rere Line, 
and Colours, including Mrs. Michael Angelo ..- or as Miranda, by 
J. Ward, after Hop; ra British Naval Victo y V.Green. George 
es a by an ey . The Right Hon. Edmund Barbs, 
by J. Jones. 7" by ~ Louis XVIILIL., by Bertrand, 
colours. BY Franecs t Bridges, sommes Watson, after F. Sate be 
——- Bulyecth 6 of the peal, ‘nglish and French Schools, many 
ind in Colours—Sporting Scenes—Rare Topography—Naval 
can ilitary Subjects—Caricatures— Drawings, &c., and a Collection 
of ee ag the first ges after | Meissonier, the e Property of a LADY 
are, La Rixe, Partie Perdue, 
Bergeant ‘Portrait, Piquet, ‘Post Horses Les Renseignements, 
“1814,” A Cavalier, and many others 








Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of a well- 
known Collector, removed from the North of London. 


es. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY. April 27, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. MISC CELLAN EOUS BOOKS, including the above 
valuable TIBRA i ranches in 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and ‘aan Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 
BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 


For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 
50 gns. 

BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53/. 


BOGNOR.—ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 

Catholic Boys’ Prep. with a facilities for Public School life. 
BOGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Preparatory. Entire charge taken of fe, Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8to17. Moderate 


fees. 
a (NEAR).—MILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, BLANDFORD. 
A Public School, with Pre ed Department. 
BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEG 
Preparation for London Matric. or a Examinations. Fees 50/. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 501. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
= h- me ny School for the Public Schools, Fine premises 


ELLESMERE. “a OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 


de — part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 
‘ees 8 


FOLKESTONE. —BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

1l acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 420. 
HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public — and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEG 

Boys’ Boarding School with special attention given to Foreigners. 
POULTON-LE-FYLDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 


Exams. 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 
REIGATE HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
Preparatory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. Fees 600. 
SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 
SUTTON VALENCE. SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
| a Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 
ees 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
First-class College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 


SCHOOLS ON THE. CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR.—S. WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard), Best examinations. 
development. Fees 45/. 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


30/. a year. 


Fees from 500. 


Careful physical 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—contd. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 
BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 
Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
Fees from 36 gns. 
BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 
High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
cea oe a —ST. JOHN’S, SELWYN ROAD. 
High-class select school. ‘Languages and music specialities. 
EASTBOURNE. —BERESFORD HOUSE. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic trainin 
HASTINGS.—WOODSIDE, ST. HELEN’S PARK. 
Recognized by Board of Educaticn. Moderate fees. 
PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN).—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 
Colonial pupils. 
RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 
All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 
and Colonial pupils. Fees from 50 gns. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 54/. 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 
Small good-class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 
Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 
King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 
Highly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

BRUSSELS.—82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
entlemen. Fees 80/. 

BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 


60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I. M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modernhouse, largegrounds. Feesfrom75l. 

DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 

High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 

DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
Limited numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments 
Fees from 751. 

GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 

First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 100/. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 60/. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 

Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 

HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 

Limited number of young ladies received. Special facilities for 
acquiring Modern Languages hin HL oe and Arts. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE 
Special facilities for languages, pee art, &c. 

STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 
— the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 

neces. Terms from 70I. 

VEVEY. —LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. All educational 
advantages. Fees 601. 

VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 

WIESBADEN. —4, K ESSELBACHSTR. 

Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 


Entire charge of 
Entire charge foreign 


Depart- 


Half-an-hour from 


Inclusive terms 800. 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Highest refer- 


Agreeable family life. 


Languages, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S | MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Origin and Develop- 

ment of the Christian 

Church in Gaul during the First 
Six Centuries of the Christian Era. 
Being the Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 
and 1908 in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Canon T. SCOTT HOLMES, D.D. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


FOURTH EDITION REVISED, 
India: its Administration 


and Progress. By Sir JOHN 
STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. Fourth Edition, 
Revised by Sir THOMAS W. HOLDER- 
NESS, K.C.8.I. 8vo, 10s. net. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED 
An Introduction to the 
History of the Science of 


Politics. By Sir FREDERICK POL- 


LOCK, Bart., DCL, &c New 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW 6/ NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of 
* The Human Cobweb,’ &c. 6s. 


Nina. sy ROSALINE MASSON. 6s. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. By 
GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated 
from the German. 62. 





Creative Evolution. By 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo, 
108. net. 


Divine Transcendence and 
its Reflection in Religious 
Authority. An Essay. By J. R. 


ILLINGWORTH, M.A. D.D. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Social Basisof Religion. 
By Prof. SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

[American Social Progress Series. 


The Geology and Geo- 


graphy of Northern Nigeria. 
By J. D. FALCONER, M.A. D.Sc. 
F.G.8S., &c. With Notes by the late 
ARTHUR LONGBOTTOM, B.A. 
F.G.S., and an Appendix on the Palzon- 
tology of the Cretaceous Deposits by 
HENRY WOODS, M.A. F.G.8. With 
5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Crystallography and Prac- 
tical Crystal Measure- 


ment. ByA. E. H. TUTTON, D.Sc. 
M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Purchasing Power of 


Money. Its Determination and Rela- 
tion to Credit, Interest, and Crises. By 
Prof. IRVING FISHER. Assisted by 
HARRY G. BROWN. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








The SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready next week of 
THE 


LIFE OF GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. (Unland postage 6d. 
“* A very interesting and a very informing record of a very 
memorable career.”—The Times. 
“A fine biography of a fine character.”—Daily Mail. 
“Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we 
have an admirable portrait.’’—Daily News. 
“* A biography well worth reading ; clear, straightforward, 
and well written.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“It is a solid and lucid record of a powerful personality, 
and of an effectual and singularly honourable career.” 
server. 


RURAL DENMARK AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 28 Illustrations. .8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d. 

Mr. Haggard visited Denmark in the autumn of 1919, in 
order to —_ its agriculture, and especially the problems 
connected with co-operation, State-aided small holdings, and 
Credit-societies. 

A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITEE. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. «. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 
“A om | sensational novel which grips the reader's 
attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can 
be amusing. He had better write again.”— World. 


‘ 
A Saga of the “ Sunbeam.” By HoRACcE a. 
HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d. 

“Mr. Hutchinson’s saga is characteristic of the author— 
racy, h , and pi que.”—Evening Standard. 
“The book is full of interest for readers who enjoy travel 
by sea and can rejoice in the big things a little ship can do 

upon blue water.”—Scoteman. 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 

a Contribution towards a System of 

Aviation. By OTTO LILIENTHAL. Translated 
from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LE.E. F.R.P.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 9s. net. UUnland postage 5d. 

ws k that should be in the possessi f . 

heal coghaase whe ‘is quneseaia “himself with the problem 

of flying machines."”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE.’ 


THE INTELLECTUALS. «. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 

“A very witty and stimulating book.”—Daily Mail. 

“The chapters have an air of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
books, with an Irish clerical flavour of theirown. They will 
prove interesting and suggestive to cultured readers.” 

Scotsman. 


John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, 
D.Se., &., — Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Oxford. With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d. 
“A really fascinating volume....Alike as tribute to a 
remarkable man, and as an entertaining and stimulating 
account of some aspects of Oxford life during a recent past, 
this volume affords capital reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 


























A History of Wales from the Earliest 


Times to the Edwardian Conquest. 
By JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [/nland postage 6d. 

“Professor Lloyd’s work will doubtless take rank for 
many years as the standard history of old Wales....The 
work represents the conscientious labours of many years, 
and the study of most available sources of information has 
been close and conscientious.” — Nation. 


The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth : a Chronicle of Con- 
temporary Politics, 1901-1910. sy 

HENRY GYLES TURNER, Fellow of the Institute 


of Bankers, London; Author of ‘A History of the 
Colony ef Victoria,’ &e. 8vo, 9s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











JUST OUT. 


P. F. WARNER'S 
GREAT BOOK OF CRICKET 


Illustrated with 32 Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


A complete work on the great sport by one whose expert 
knowledge is beyond all question. 





JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE STREET OF TO-DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* All Mr. Masefield’s work has one harmonising quality, 
which stamps it as the product of a consistent individuality, 
That quality is the gift of poetic interpretation. He has 

luced a story of real power, much sensitive inspiration, 
and indisputable literary workmanship.”— Daily Telegraph, 


APPRECIATIONS AND CRI- 
TICISMS OF THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. With numerous Illustra. 
tions. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“*Mr. Chesterton has many fine and novel things to tell 
us about all the wonderful immortals who live in the pages 
of Dickens, and in every case some point is brought to light 
that no one has thought of before, some obvious and patent 
fact that in some mysterious way has been overlooked.” 

Outlook, 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ. 
(The National Poet of Poland.) 


By MONICA M. GARDNER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A study of the greatest figure in nineteenth-century 
Polish literature based — original polish authorities, 
The main purpose of the k is to give English readers, 
for the first time, a complete picture of Mickiewicz himself 
asa patriot, poet, and mystic. [Ready shortly. 


SIREN LAND. 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Original Sources. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
_ ‘Mr. Douglas has drawn pictures which hold the 
imagination and quicken the memory; he has given us 
some tale of almost every village on the coast and some 
vignette of most of the local types and scenes, all of which 
matter is illustrated by well-chosen photographs.”—Times. 














“A Comprehensive Survey of Spanish 
ur 


es.’?—DaAILY TELEGRAPH. 
SPAIN. 


By A. F. CALVERT. With over 1,700 Illustrations, 
including 46 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 
Royal fcap. 4to, £2 2s. net. 

“Concise, informative, and well-arranged, Mr. Calvert's 
text forms an ideal accompaniment to the illustrations. 
There are few things worth knowing about picturesque 
Spain of which one would be ignorant after a perusal of this 
delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 





AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR J.P.’s. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


and His Functions On and Off the Bench. 


By “A MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“It is a book of guidance for magistrates, and it describes 
in untechnical language many of the perplexing duties they 
are called on to perform, and throws much light on difficult 
problems they are called upon to solve, and such guidance 
was sorely needed.” —Daily Chronicle. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
A NEW BOOK IN THIS SERIES BY 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


RELIGION and IMMORTALITY 


By the same Author. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


Cloth. 1s, net per volume. 


THE GRECIANS. 


A Dialogue on Education. By J. E. FLECKER. 
2s. net. 








“There is not a dull e or paragraph in the beok, asd 
it is suggestive rather than dogmatic.”— Bducational Times. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PROSPECTUS SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Lo., 
15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Dulce Domum: George Moberly (Head- 
master of Winchester College, 1835- 
1866 ; Bishop of Salisbury, 1869-1885), 
his Family and Friends. By his 
Daughter C. A. E. Moberly: (John 
Murray.) 


Ir it be true that Miss Moberly’s reluc- 
tance to obtrude family records on the 
public gaze was overruled by the advice 
of her publisher, Mr. Murray has added 
another boon to those which the great 
Sosii of Albemarle Street have bestowed 
continuously on English literature during 
a hundred years. While to Wykehamists 
her book will be sweeter than honey in 
the mouth, its wide range of interest and 
felicity of handling, the remarkable family 
around which it revolves, and the con- 
spicuous persons whom it introduces to 
notice will attract the general reader. 
A pair of richly endowed parents trans- 
mit their excellence to seven sons and 
eight daughters—the boys profusely deco- 
tated with academic distinctions; the 
girls receptive, widely read, linguistic, 
musical, portraying one after another 
with crisply fluent pens the events, cha: 
Tacters, conversations, presented to them 
during more than half a century, making 
thus a volume which careful editing has 
tedeemed from trivialities and protected 
from indiscretions. Neighbours and in- 


timates of the family were the Kebles, 
gg Yonge; and Sir William Heath- 
cote ; 


while Mrs. Arnold of Rugby, 








Mrs. Gatty, Bishops Selwyn and Patteson, 
George Ridding, Dean Church, Cardinal 
Manning, Samuel Wilberforce, and Lord 
Cardwell, serve to widen the scenic horizon 
by occasional incursions across the stage. 


George Moberly, head of the family, 
was for thirty years Head Master of 
Winchester, and died Bishop of Salisbury. 
A sickly boy, he sustained with difficulty 
the barbarities incident then and long 
after to a Winchester schoolboy’s life, was 
looked upon by boys and masters as in- 
capable, and acquiesced submissively in 
their verdict. Escaping New College, 
he went up to Balliol, just then beginning 
to take the place of Oriel in hegemony 
among Oxford colleges. Here he sprang 
at once into life, felt conscious of new 
powers, was thought much of by those 
around him, gained a First Class, and 
became Fellow and Tutor of Balliol. 
Notable figures pass through his lecture- 
room: an audacious Manning brings 
unprepared work into class, and hotly 
argues in defence of his lame construes ; 
Tait, a shy raw Scottish lad, is kindly 
patronized by his Tutor, and placed in a 
good College set : forty-three years later, 
when on Moberly’s consecration Tait 
as Archbishop preceded his old Tutor in 
the Westminster Abbey pageant, he 
turned and whispered, ‘‘ This is a reversal 
of things.” In days when Queen Calliope 
had not come down from heaven, Moberly 
ranked at Oxford as a finished musician, 
having a sweet, high, Mario-like tenor 
voice: ‘I owed to you music and meta- 
physics,” wrote Cardinal Manning long 
afterwards. That he had no mean powers 
in verse his lines on pp. 57 and 150 show ; 
but he attained his highest reputation as 
a talker; his bright and polished word- 
play, flashing repartee, quick and unex- 
pected wit, were long remembered as 
alarming or delightful according to the 
quality of his opponent. Newman records 
that when he entered Oriel Common Room 
as a guest, men said, ‘ Now the lightning 
will coruscate.” 


A close acquaintance with Dr. Arnold 
had kindled in Moberly an enthusiasm 
for Public School reform; and in 1835 
he became a successful candidate for the 
Head - Mastership of Winchester. With 
him went to Winchester his lately married 
wife, some ten years younger than himself. 
Mary Anne Crokat had lived during her 
girlhood in the South of Europe, at 
Leghorn, Palermo, Genoa, Naples. Her 
father and uncle—the one a commercial 
magnate, the other an American consul— 
were admitted into the most exclusive 
Italian and Sicilian circles ; and the young 
lady’s extraordinary beauty, vivacity, 
and good manners—she tells us that she 
was carefully instructed to avoid behaving 
like an Englishwoman—made her a cyno- 
sure of society in each of the capitals where 
she lived. Her reminiscences of this 
time—of her sumptuous homes, with their 
artistic decorations within, their oleanders 
and orange trees without ; of the lucent 
atmosphere by day, the dancing fireflies 
by night; of balls and entertainments, 
princely and noble acquaintances—re- 





counted to her children in after years, and 
here by them preserved, form not the 
least interesting chapter in the book. 
Through these intoxicating experiences 
the young lady kept her head, true always 
to the principles which her Scotch mother, 
who died when she was thirteen, had 
impressed upon her. She refused to 
dance on Sundays; taken to Mass, she 
persisted in standing during the elevation, 
until dragged down by her scandalized 
chaperon ; told by an English lady whom 
she much respected that “nice girls” 
in England did not waltz, she renounced, 
to the remonstrating consternation of her 
countless partners, a practice which she 
had keenly enjoyed. Her father’s second 
marriage brought the family to England : 
shocked at first by the change both of 
skies and of society, she soon became 
acclimatized ; was made as welcome in 
English homes as in Italian palaces ; 
sat to Wilkie for the beautiful portrait 
here reproduced; encountered “ Mr. 
Moberly,” and after a year’s acquaintance 
married him. 


College, cathedral, barracks, furnished 
good Winchester society; but the 
Moberlys soon formed an inner circle of 
their own. The Warden of the College 
was Robert Speckolt Barter, “‘a great 
broadshouldered, genial Englishman,” 
whose goodly bulk and stature typified the 
grand honesty of purpose, overflowing 
kindliness, and consistent loftiness of 
character, which dwarfed men far abler 
intellectually in the presence of this 
dvaf dvépdv. Of his almost fabulous 
bodily prowess Miss Moberly relates 
several anecdotes: will she permit one 
of them to be slightly amended, as it was 
told by the Warden to the present writer ? 
The Allied Sovereigns, led by the Prince 
Regent, were to be decorated in the Theatre 
at Oxford. The day of their appearance 
was a holiday; but on the whole days 
before and after Barter, then an under- 
master, was due in school. He came 
out from his classes in the afternoon, 
walked all night, reaching Oxford for an 
early breakfast, saw the whole show, 
dined in Hall at New College, started back 
to Winchester, walking again all night, 
and arrived in time for morning school. 


The Moberly pair soon found that a 
retreat was necessary for the summer, 
and, as the nursery filled, for the children : 
a large farmhouse was obtained at 
Harsley, five miles from Winchester. 
The squire of the parish was Sir William 
Heathcote, a distinguished Oxford Wyke- 
hamist, afterwards M.P. for the University ; 
its vicar was the author of ‘ The Christian 
Year.’ At Otterbourne, close by, lived 
Charlotte Yonge, chief among a group of 
young lady writers whose novels of 
domestic life, infused with the nascent High 
Church sentiment, held the field of drawing- 
room literature till the ‘“‘ golden quill” of 
George Eliot took their place. These, with 
certain minores ignes of personal, not 
historic lustre, formed with the Moberlys 
one family. Keble, whose life has been 
sympathetically, but never critically con- 
sidered, stands out here, limned with 
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frank illustrative touches. He is pro- 
phetically described in Wordsworth ‘ Poet’s 
Epitaph’; of him it was true, as of that 
modest seer, that you must love him ere 
to you he would seem worthy of your love. 
His intimates saw in him the poet, saint, 
sage, instinct with bright imagination, 
sublime morality, passionate energy ; to 
strangersor casual acquaintances hisalmost 
morbid self-suppression made him re- 
pellent, and the effect was deepened by 
an outside of manner, speech, visage, 
homely even to plainness. A lady whom 
he wooed in 1825 rejected him on the score 
of “ugliness”; and he cunsoled himself 
by composing the poem ‘“ Why should 
we faint and fear to live alone?” in- 
corporated afterwards in ‘The Christian 
Year.’ His communications with Moberly 
in this volume are incessant: ‘Mr. 
Keble often asks my advice, and sometimes 
follows it.” 


The pages which chronicle school life at 
Winchester during Moberly’s long reign will 
arrest all “old boys” who realize how 
transformed is the memory, how hateful 
was often the experience, of those un- 
fledged days: ‘“C’était le bon temps, 
nous étions si malheureux,” says Sophie 
Arnauld. Outside the school Moberly 
was never popular. His theology was 
proclaimed unsound. An English Church- 
man of the via media, measuring his 
belief and practice by the Prayer Book, 
he had defended Ward, refused to con- 
demn Hampden, differed from Pusey, 
differed equally from Tait ; but the tone 
of the Winchester bishop, chapter, dio- 
cese, was harshly Evangelical ; he smelt 
in their nostrils of the faggot, was never 
asked to preach in town or village. 
Nor was he personally ever popular. He 
could not suffer fools gladly, and out- 
siders were afraid of him: the bluff 
Wykehamist squires, parsons, parents, 
who saw their ideal alike in the virtues 
and the foibles of Warden Barter, were 
alarmed and estranged by Moberly’s 
refined superiority of manner and sting- 
ing incisiveness of speech. So the school 
had ups and downs, at one time dwindling 
seriously, going up at the last in repute 
and numbers, to rise under his son-in- 
law and successor Ridding to the first 
rank amongst English Public Schools. 
His old pupils, not a few of whom still 
survive, looking on Sir Francis Grant’s 
characteristic portrait here reproduced, 
or haply standing by the canopied niche 
enclosing his recumbent figure in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, send after him into the 
Silent Land a chorus of gratitude and love. 


_ Meanwhile the domestic life opens out 
in @ succession of joyous narratives ; 
the seven sons and eight daughters grow 
up to adolescence. The boys gain dis- 
tinctions in school and college ; one wins 
the Newdigate, and a large contingent of 
the family goes up to sit in the Theatre 
and taste the delights of Commemoration. 


Of the girls, four successively take up 
the tale. Kept strictly under a governess 
for nine months in the yeai, they run wild 
throughout the summer in the spacious 





Hursley woods, “‘ living with the birds and 
butterflies and flowers,” listening to the 
silence of the pines, the midsummer hum, 
the trill of nuthatch, call of woodpecker 
or pheasant; sometimes declaiming * Mar- 
mion,’ ‘Thalaba,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ or ‘Sintram,’ 
which they nearly knew by heart, or acting 
scenes from the Waverley Novels, which 
they hadabsorbed almost from their cradles. 
Moberly used to relate how once, dis- 
mounting from an omnibus at his door, 
he was met by two eager children crying 
out the good news that the Black Knight 
had got into the castle ; and the youngest 
child cautioned her sisters in all seriousness 
not to talk against the Vehme Gericht while 
undressing, lest their beds should be drawn 
down into the larder. Nor were they 
cithara carentes. Inheriting their father’s 
sweet voice, all had been taught by Dr. 
S. S. Wesley, cathedral organist and com- 
poser, and would sing quartets when 
resting from their rambles in the woods. 
The time came when the concerts were 
broken up, the sisterly link snapped, the 
idyll brought to an end: love and 
marriage, which Miss Beale of Cheltenham 
used to denounce as the set-back to 
feminine development, swept off five 
out of the eight sisters; nor, where so 
many fair young hostages were given, 
did Death fail to exact his cruel tribute. 


Other changes marked the inevitable : 
the grand old Warden died, chanting like 
a Christianized Ragnar Lodbrog the 
* Magnificat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’ with 
his ebbing breath; the Kebles passed 
away; the weary Titan of a father ex- 
changed his thirty years’ load for a 
Fellowship of the College (a lucrative 
sinecure never before so well bestowed), 
for a small benefice in the Isle of Wight, 
for a Canonry of Chester, for the Bishopric 
of Salisbury ; dying finally, “‘ as ripe fruit,” 
says Cicero, “is lightly and without 
violence loosened from its stalk,” at the 
age of eighty-two, and followed three years 
later by his wife. 


Each change brings its own far-reaching 
influence, its own fund of amusing com- 
ment from the facile female pens. We 
have the lonely Brightstone parsonage, 
embowered in myrtle and fuchsia, with 
its dangerous bay which, except as a 
wreck, no ship entered; the move to 
Chester, where on the girls’ appearance 
in the Cathedral people said to one another 
that the Daisy Chain was in residence ; 
the beautiful Salisbury home, and the 
parents’ golden wedding. Conversations 
of sage elders are boswellized ; episcopal 
transactions become readable as human- 
ized by the feminine mind ; and the book 
ends with an analysis of the maternal 
character and personality which we can 
hardly be wrong in ascribing to the 
initials appearing on the title-page as 
those of the editing author. To her wise 
selection not a little of the book’s charm 
is due—its esthetic sufficingness, its 
abundant sparkle, its veiled religious 
feeling; and we end as we began by 
thanking her for an entertainment pictur- 
esque, well sustained, and unusual. 





William Pitt and National Revival. By 
J. Holland Rose. (Bell & Sons.) 


Dr. Hottanp Rose, who has recently 
shown some disposition to dissipate his 
energies an periodical literature, has in the 
work before us produced a connected 
historical study. The volume, which 
takes Pitt’s career down to the beginning 
of friction with Revolutionary France, is a 
highly creditable performance. Dr. Rose 
has accomplished for the son the task 
executed by Dr. von Ruville for Chatham, 
the father. Brilliant sketches there have 
been of Pitt, notably Lord Rosebery’s and 
Mr. Charles Whibley’s ; but he has hitherto 
lacked his exhaustive biographer. We 
agree with Dr. Rose that Bishop Tomline’s 
‘ Life’ is not so hopelessly bad as some 
have contended, but still it is not good; 
nor can Lord Stanhope’s be regarded as 
other than superficial and invertebrate. 
Here, however, we get a sober, luminous 
examination of origins, notably of manu- 
scripts preserved at Chevening and Orwell 
Park, and conclusions set forth with con- 
spicuous honesty. The value of such a 
book needs no explanation for all who take 
interest in the makings of modern Europe, 
and, for that matter, of Canada and 
Australia. We trust that Dr. Rose’s 
readers will not be deterred by his length, 
and they should readily forgive him certain 
curious inequalities of style. For the most 
part he writes correctly and with dignity, 
but here and there he becomes “ chatty,” 
and phrases like “‘ to peter out” obtrude 
themselves. Fortunately such lapses are 
few, and his tags from Shakespeare, though 
frequent, are, perhaps, nowadays some- 
thing like a novelty. 


Dr. Rose well remarks that Pitt took 
more after his mother, a Grenville, than 
his father, and he produces a letter from 
the Pitt MSS. written by the boy at the age 
of eleven, and showing what an effort it 
must have been to him to live up to the 
awesome Chatham :— 


**From the weather we have had here I 
flatter myself that the sun shone on your 
expedition, and that the views were enough 
enlivened thereby to prevent the drowsy 
a from taking the opportunity of 
the heat to diffuse his poppies upon the eyes 
of the travellers.” 


We need not follow Pitt through his 
residence at Cambridge, where he should 
have lost, but did not lose, his stiffness ; or 
through his political apprenticeship and 
early efforts at Parliamentary reform. 
Dr. Rose passes over his relations with 
Shelburne rather rapidly, and hardly faces 
the problem why Shelburne, having 
suggested Pitt as Prime Minister in 
February, 1783, should have been deliber- 
ately excluded by Pitt from the Cabinet 
in the following December. “To clear 
Pitt,” as Lord Rosebery has observed, 
** one must understand Shelburne,” and the 
universal distrust he inspired. Meanwhile 
the young statesman had bided his time ; 
had allowed the Mezentian alliance of 
Fox and North to be brought about, and 
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had tripped them up over their India Bill. 
Dr. Rose retells the familiar story with 
spirit, and duly notes that, although 
George III. came forth victorious from his 
long struggle with the Whig houses, the 
Cabinet thenceforth obeyed not him, but 
the First Minister. 


Pitt’s financial measures and his plan 
for conciliating Ireland—the most en- 
lightened, perhaps, of his ideas—receive 
satisfactory treatment from Dr. Rose. 
The survey of his conduct at the time of 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
does not please us so well. We find 
Malleson’s ‘Life of Warren Hastings’ 
given as an authority, but not the all- 
important ‘Selections from the State 
Papers preserved in the Foreign Office, 
Government of India, relating to Warren 
Hastings,’ which Mr. G. W. Forrest has 
given to the world. The case against the 
Governor-General, accordingly, seems to 
suffer from over-statement, and Pitt’s 
change of front escapes rather lightly. 
We fully concur with Dr. Rose in his argu- 
ment that it was not an act of treachery. 
The humanitarian sentiments of Wilber- 
force influenced Pitt not a little, and he 
experienced great difficulty in mastering 
the facts, which Hastings, unfortunately 
for himself, presented in none too intel- 
ligible a shape. But Pitt cannot be 
acquitted of taking the line of least resis- 
tance, and by so doing of inflicting obloquy 
and impoverishment on the saviour of 
India. i 


Dr. Rose produces some fresh evidence 
on the Regency crisis which is not without 
interest. His theory that the madness of 
George III. was due to the misconduct 
of the princes appears a trifle fanciful, and 
fails to take into account the attack or 
attacks soon after the King’s accession. 
Overwork and underfeeding —the spare 
diet being due to a fear of becoming 
unwieldy like his uncle the Duke of 
Cumberland—are more probable causes. 
At the same time the misconduct of the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York may 
well have precipitated the mental break- 
down. But the points that emerge from 
Dr. Rose’s new documents are the courage 
with which Pitt faced a _ situation 
that might have brought about his 
political ruin, and the ingenuity with which 
he played for delay. He wrote to the 
Marquis of Buckingham :— 


“I have not half time [sic] to thank you 
sufficiently for your very kind and affection- 
ate letter, and for the communication thro’ 
Grenville. You will learn from him that 
our last accounts begin to wear rather a more 
favourable aspect, tho’ there is not yet 
ground for very confident hope. There is 
certainly now no danger to his life, but the 
other alternative, which there was some 
danger to apprehend, was, if possible, more 
distressing. It seems now possible that a 
total recovery may take place, but even on 
the best supposition there must still be a 
considerable interval of anxiety....” 


Foreign affairs are handled in this 
volume with considerable skill. They are, 
of course, the side of politics to which Dr. 
Rose has mainly devoted himself, and 
But here 


aot always with success. 








he shows a welcome ability in eluci- | 


dating and co-ordinating the factors 
in a diplomatic tangle. He is almost 
French in his clearness. 
devoted to Pitt’s foreign policy are much 
superior to the corresponding estimate 
in Lecky’s ‘ History.’ In the first place, 
Dr. Rose has investigated the Foreign 
Office papers much more thoroughly 
than Lecky, and has devoted particular 
attention to German sources, whereas 
the rival historian neglected them. 
Secondly, Lecky started with a bias against 
Pitt; and, thirdly, he . investigated 
diplomacy rather because it had to figure 
in his work than because he took much 
pleasure in it. But to Dr. Rose British 
representatives abroad are real people ; 
he sets them all on their feet—the able 
but unfortunate Ewart, the flamboyant 
Elliot, and the rest of them. He brings 
out the quixotism of Gustavus III. and the 
duplicity of the Prussian minister Hertz- 
berg, who might have stepped out of the 
pages of Machiavelli or Philippe de Com- 
mines. Above all, when evidence fails 
him Dr. Rose does not go beating the 
fields for motive. “‘ From causes which are 
obscure ”’ isa refreshing phrase which he is 
not ashamed to use. That is the true 
way to write history. 

On the whole, it is an inspiriting story 
that Dr. Rose has to tell, justifying his asso- 
ciation of “‘ national revival” with Pitt’s 
happier days. The young Minister found 
his country isolated and humiliated. By 
cautiously waiting on the chapter of 
accidents—and surprising accidents some 
of them were, notably the bold stroke for 
liberty committed by the Princess of 
Orange when she flouted the Estates—he 
succeeded in building up the Triple 
Alliance of Great Britain, Holland, and 
Prussia. That arrangement maintained 
the equilibrium of Europe against the 
unscrupulous ambition of Catharine of 
Russia and her dupe Joseph of Austria. 
Dr. Rose conclusively proves that the 
policy was Pitt’s, not that of the Foreign 
Secretary, the Duke of Leeds ; the drafts 
of the most important dispatches are in 
the Prime Minister’s handwriting, and 
no material alterations were subsequently 
made. At the same time Leeds had 
good, though not great qualities: he 
understood men, and was jealous for the 
honour of England. Dr. Rose inspires 
vitality into a statesman whom historians 
have hitherto left a shadow. 

This volume closes with the discom- 
fiture of Pitt by the cunning of Catharine 
and Hertzberg. He suddenly found him- 
self on the brink of war with Russia and 
recoiled, justifying the Empress’s witty 
sneer, “Dogs that bark do not always 
bite.” With tears in his eyes, Pitt told 
Ewart that it was the greatest mortifica- 
tion he had ever experienced. How it all 
came about we will leave Dr. Rose to 
relate. There is much force, however, in 
his final contention that Pitt cannot be 
blamed for failing to foresee that the rise 
of combative democracy in France had 
rendered obsolete the doctrine of the 
balance of power, on which the “ federa- 
tive system ” was built. 


The chapters | 





Creative Evolution. 
Authorized 
Mitchell. 


By Henri Bergson, 
Translation by Arthur 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


M. Berason is, of all the stars that have 
in these latter days appeared in the philo- 
sophic firmament, the only one whereto the 
first magnitude is accorded by almost 
universal consent. Hence it was time 
that an English translation of his master- 
piece ‘Evolution Créatrice’ should be 
available for the benefit of those who, by 
reason of their insularity, must perforce 
abstain from the delight of appreciating 
a diction which is organically one with the 
thought it enshrines. Though faced, how- 
ever, with the impossible task of repro- 
ducing a synthesis of outward form and 
inward meaning as individual as that 
which unites body with soul, Mr. Mitchell 
has nevertheless contrived a version 
which in its own way is both live and 
satisfying. We are even grateful to 
have the chance of withdrawing out of 
range of the glamour, the personal 
magnetism, with which M. Bergson’s 
use of his mother tongue is instinct. 
** Will he translate ?”’ is, to be sure, no 
fair test to impose on a poet. But, unless 
we agree with M. Ribot’s cynical dictum 
that ‘‘ metaphysicians are poets who have 
missed their vocation,” we have a right 
to expect the high-priest of philosophic 
evolutionism to proclaim a truth that 
will prevail independently of its setting. 

What is “the true nature of life, the 
full meaning of the evolutionary move- 
ment”? Such is M. Bergson’s problem. 
His answer is at once critical and 
constructive, but critical first. The very 
threshold of philosophy is the greatest 
stumbling-block that it presents. Philo- 
sophy seeks by way of thought to be 
adequate to life; yet life is not thought, 
but transcends it as the whole transcends 
its part or aspect. How, then, are we to 
avoid the vicious circle, and think our 
way past the limitations of thinking ? 
Paradoxical as it sounds, such a method 
must lead to the genuine understanding 
of life, or else no method can avail us. 
M. Bergson, therefore, sets himself at the 
outset the critical task of liberating real 
thinking, that is concrete and vital, from 
apparent thinking, that is merely abstract 
and logical. Logical, he argues, means 
geometrical. His destructive thesis, as 
it may be termed, is 


“that the human intellect feels at home 
among inanimate objects, more especially 
among solids, where our action finds its 
fulcrum and our industry its tools; that 
our concepts have been formed on the model 
of solids; that our logic is, pre-eminently, 
the logic of solids; that, consequently, our 
intellect triumphs in geometry, wherein is 
revealed the kinship of logical thought with 
unorganized matter, and where the intellect 
has only to follow its natural movement, 
after the lightest contact with experience, 
in order to go from discovery to discovery, 
sure that experience is following behind it 
and will justify it invariably.” 


Now M. Bergson is not alone amongst 
philosophers in perceiving that a certain 
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kind of logic—the so-called logic of 
identity, with its moulds that are too 
narrow, and above all too rigid, to contain 
the living, so that if we force it into them, 
they crack—can rise no higher than the 
use of the category of mechanism. So 
far he is at one with Hegel, though his 
refutation of mechanism by a considera- 
tion of real duration, namely, “the con- 
tinuous progress of the past which gnaws 
into the future and which swells as it 
advances,” is entirely his own. Like 
Hegel, again, he turns to the antithetic 
category of teleclogy to see if it can 
redress the balance of the universe, but 
finds it too, taken by itself, a mere point of 
view, a source of half-truths. Neither of 
‘the two ready-made garments that our 
understanding put at our disposal, mechan- 
ism and finality,” yields a fit. At most, 
when the latter is recut and resewn, it is 
found to fit less badly than the other. 
Thus it is futile to try to assign to life 
an end, in the human sense of the word. 
This is to think of a pre-existing model, 
to suppose more Platonico that implicitly 
we possess universal knowledge, that all 
is given at the start, that the duration of 
life which “ gnaws on things ” is an illu- 
sion masking a motionless reality. On 
the other hand, life involves an “ original 
impetus,” which breaks up immediately, 
however, into independent lines of evo- 
lution. The diverse tendencies have a 
common source rather than a common 
object in view; there is harmony in the 
universe just in so far as there is “‘ com- 
plementarity ” of an undesigned sort 
between them. Thus does M. Bergson 
reshape the classical argument from 
design—by representing it as an un- 
designed design, a design that can be 
foreseen only after the event of its realiza- 
tion. So much for the critical side of the 
book—the analysis of the two great illu- 
sions to which the understanding is prone. 


The constructive task, then, to which 
M. Bergson is committed is to transcend 
the point of view of the understanding, 
or at least, by bringing the understanding 
back to its generating cause, namely, 
evolving life, to discipline it in such a 
way as to enable it itself to transcend 
itself. Its first lesson, obtained by a 
review of biological process in general 
with the aim of contrasting the intellectual 
type of process with the non-intellectual, 
and especially the instinctive, must be 
that ‘‘ the intellect is characterized by a 
natural inability to comprehend life.” 
It is at ease only in the discontinuous, the 
immobile, the dead. Its special gift is 
that of making omelettes by breaking 
eggs, or, to quote M. Bergson’s own more 
stately language, “the unlimited power 
of decomposing according to any law 
and of recomposing into any system.” 
Contrast intellect with instinct, man the 
lord of the soil with the ant, the lord of 
the subsoil. Whereas the man’s faculty 
is that “ of making and using unorganized 
instruments ’—for he is the tool-making 
animal par excellence—the ant’s is “a 
faculty of using and even constructing 


organized instruments.” The man treats ! 


everything mechanically, the ant proceeds 
organically. “If the consciousness that 
slumbers in it should awake, if it were 
wound up into knowledge instead of 
being wound off into action, if we could 
ask and it could reply,” instinct would 
reveal life in its true inwardness. In- 
tellect, on the other hand, looks only at 
outsides in their “ spatiality ” and “ dis- 
tinct multiplicity.’ Undivided  con- 
tinuity and creation escape it. Yet these 
form the very essence of evolving life. 


If, then, the thought of man would, by 
self-discipline, rise to a higher plane, it 
must engender new categories—nothing 
less. For instance, as regards space, “‘ we 
must, by an effort of mind sui generis, 
follow the progression, or rather the 
regression, of the extra-spatial degrading 
itself into spatiality.” We must acquire 
the “feeling” of extension. And this is 
only a beginning. We must, in general, 
become more self-conscious, must feel our- 
selves into the world of things. Our cos- 
mology must be a “* reversed psychology ”’ ; 
for the Absolute ‘is of psychological and 
not of mathematical nor logical essence.” 
To think real duration we must install 
ourselves within it straight away. Our 
object is to advance with the moving 
reality. Now the mechanism of our 
ordinary knowledge is of a “ cinemato- 
graphical” kind. Action is discontinu- 
ous, like every pulsation of life ; therefore 
knowledge, being essentially practical, is 
discontinuous also. But our only chance 
of realizing the true nature of change is 
somehow to perceive it from within, so as 
to feel how there is unceasingly being 
created in the heart of it something un- 
foreseeable and new. To intellect there 
must be added intuition. Since we are 
limited to taking instantaneous views 
of this flowing reality, scientific knowledge 
must appeal to another knowledge to 
complete it. Making a clean sweep of the 
symbols of science, the philosopher will 
without dismay see the world of mere 
matter melt back into a simple flux, and 
will seek real duration there where it is 
still more useful to find it, namely, in the 
realm of life and of consciousness. We 
shall have grasped them in their essence 
when we have adopted their movement, 
when our philosophy as creative effort 
makes live contact with the creative effort 


that is the evolution of the world. ;, 








Essays by Henry Francis Pelham. Col- 
lected and edited by F Haverfield. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


““THIs VOLUME,” writes Prof. Haverfield 
in his Preface, 


“contains thirteen papers on Roman His- 
tory which Prof. Pelham published at various 
times and in various places, together with 
three which he left in manuscript and which 
seem worthy of print... .It is a collection of 
papers which, though written for the most 
part several years ago, are nevertheless— 





so far as I can judge—still valuable and 
likely long to remain valuable to students 





of Roman History. They fill what would 
otherwise be void places in our English 
literature of the subject. They do not 
deserve to be sunk in that ocean of modern 
periodicals which is at once Chaos and 
Lethe.” 


In this book, then, of some three 
hundred pages, and in the short, dry, 
precise, and valuable ‘ Outlines of Roman 
History,’ we have the whole of the pub- 
lished work of one of the three great 
English masters of our generation in the 
domain of Roman history. Pelham died 
in his sixty-first year, Mommsen in his 
eighty-sixth. Even so, compared with the 
* Gesammelte Schriften ’ alone, the English 
scholar’s literary output seems sadly 
meagre. The claims which the College 
Tutorial system at Exeter made on the 
best working years of his life, his adminis- 
trative zeal devoted to University and 
other objects, the duties devolving upon 
the President of Trinity with the sore 
handicap of bad eyesight in his later 
years—all these made bitter encroachment 
upon the time of the student and Camden 
Professor. Yet such was his splendid 
optimism to the very last that but a few 
months before his death he left the present 
writer with the impression that at least 
a great part of his projected History 
of the Early Principate was virtually 
ready for the press. Scarcely anything 
of this History, it seems, has been found 
among his papers which an editor so 
devoted to his memory as Prof. Haverfield 
can use or publish. The influence of the 
teacher is beyond appraisement. It de- 
fies such standards of the measure of the 
value of life. It is well to remember 
this in these days when the very word 
“research ” is becoming a shibboleth. 


The sixteen papers in this book differ 
greatly in length, and to some extent in 
worth. They are “arranged in consecu- 
tive chapters following the chronological 
order of their subjects.” Probably this 
is a better arrangement than that of the 
chronological order of their writing,. 
though the latter system might seem to 
those interested in the study of a great 
historian’s development of greater attrac- 
tiveness. Pelham’s qualities, however, 
of incisiveness, thoroughness, and lucidity 
were stamped on his work from the first, 
and admitted little development. The 
earliest of these papers was published 
35 years ago; the last in the year before 
his death. The majority have been 
disinterred from the fugitive numbers 
of learned periodicals. Would Lethe, 
but for Prof. Haverfield’s loyal care, have 
overwhelmed contributions to the study of 
Roman history of permanent value ? 

The first paper in the book, itself one of 
the earliest written, may perhaps be cited 
as a test case. In an article on ‘The 
Roman Curia ’ in The Journal of Philology 
for 1880 Pelham contended that the 
Curia was originally a division of land 
among the Sabine warriors, the result of 
conquest, at once “a military, a terri- 
torial, and a political division of the 
populus Romanus Quiritium.” That it 
stood in relation of any kind to gens or 
family he denied. Later the Curia lost 
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its old patrician associations and all its 
military and political importance, and 
became more and more closely associated 
with the plebs urbana and their old agrarian 
festivals, the Fornacalia and Fordicidia. 
Presently assimilated to the Tribes in 
number, its connexion with the Tribus 
was so strengthened that it became little 
more than .the religious aspect of the 
latter, “‘ supplying the religious element 
which had always been wanting to the 
Tribes.” 

Thirty years of inquiry have left the 
main contentions in this paper untouched. 
Certain modifications doubtless are needed. 
The statement made on Paulus’s authority 
that the number of the Curie was raised 
to 35 seems now more doubtful. The 
explanation of the Fornacalia would 
hardly satisfy Mr. Warde Fowler, a 
recognized ultimate authority to-day on 
topics such as these. Yet a comparison of 
this paper with, e.g., Gervasio’s treatment 
of the Curia in Ruggiero’s ‘ Dizionario 
Epigrafico’ in 1907 not only strengthens 
confidence in the conclusions of the 
Oxford historian, but also illustrates in 
marked fashion the Englishman’s supe- 
riority in force and “ grip.” 


Again, in this paper, as_ elsewhere, 
Pelham’s love of illustrating his subject 
by parallels from modern or medieval 
history shows itself clearly. This is all the 
more striking in his written work, as such 
“modernity ” was scarcely ever allowed 
to interrupt the timed and even flow of 
his spoken words. But here in this book 
Jews and Saxons, Scots and the Saints of 
the Catholic Church, the nobility of Savoy 
and the French noblesse, Lord Bute and 
the Bonapartes, make welcome appearance 
on the historical stage. On one occasion 
a few years ago the present writer was 
standing with the Professor in the 
quadrangle of Exeter College, watching a 
fierce struggle raging on the steps of the 
College Hall. A tide of 150 under- 
graduates flowing out from a popular 
lecture on modern history was met by 
a surging inflowing current of as many 
undergraduates desiring to “keep Pel- 
ham’s lecture.”” The battle raged. ‘‘ Here 
at last,” said the Professor grimly, “ we 
May see where ancient and modern 
history meet.” It was an impromptu 
characteristic not only of his ironical 
humour, but also of his attitude to his 
own subject. 


The reprint of many other papers in the 
book is welcome. Under the heading of 
‘Problems in the Constitution of the 
Principate’ the editor has included the 
paper ‘Princeps or Princeps Senatus’ 
(Journal of Philology, 1879) and that on the 
‘Imperium of Augustus and his Succes- 
sors’ (Journal of Philology, 1888). The 
result of both papers is that Merivale’s 
earlier views are generally discarded, and 
Pelham’s meet with common acceptance. 
No later evidence has been forthcoming 
to dispute their validity. Again, the con- 
clusions concerning Claudius and the chiefs 
of the Aidui and that Emperor’s relations 
with the Questura Gallica (Classical 
Review, 1895 and 1896) have now passed 








into accepted commonplaces of the Oxford 
Schools. 


Still more valuable are papers VIII., IX. 
and X., which deal with the Roman 
frontier system. The first of these is a 
brief general sketch, published in 1895. 
The second, a detailed exposition of the 
Limes in Southern Germany, originally 
appeared in the J'ransactions of the Royal 
Historical Society for 1906. Prof. Haver- 
field has reprinted the article as published, 
but he has added an illustrative map of 
the highest merit, greatly superior to that 
which was issued with the paper in the 
Transactions. The third paper, concern- 
ing ‘Arrian as Legate of Cappadocia,’ 
was published in The English Historical 
Review for 1896. The chance close associa- 
tion here of the second and third papers 
suggests a reflection which is inevitable, if 
heterodox, namely, how great is the 
advantage in respect of interest (and 
therefore to some extent in respect of 
value) which a story based on any literary 
source has over one founded on informa- 
tion mainly archeological, eked out per- 
haps by sentences of irritating brevity 
and uncertainty. Did Romano-British 
Antiquities possess even their Arrian as 
well as their Walls and villas, the interest 
in them would ;not be so largely con- 
fined to antiquaries. The quality of the 
material for the history of the Roman 
frontier system is unpromising; its 
quantity is increasing with bewildering 
rapidity. Despite this double disadvan- 
tage, inherent in the nature of his subject, 
Pelham’s treatment of it is masterly and of 
permanent value. Perhaps it is not 
exhaustive. It is not enough to day to 
call a frontier “scientific.” The term 
needs explanation as well. Frontiers are 
“* strategic ” as well as “ scientific.” Thus 
in this very example the Roman Limes 
on Rhine and Danube is a splendid 
illustration of the “ re-entering ”’ frontier, 
and may serve as apt illustration of 
whether it be the weakness or the strength 
of the type. 


Certain of the other papers may be 
passed over more rapidly. The last three, 
numbered XIII., XIV., XV., deal with 
questions of the land. The thirteenth, 
* The Imperial Domains and the Colonate,’ 
the Camden Professor’s Inaugural Lecture 
in 1890, establishes a precedent in the 
management of the Domains in the second 
and third centuries 4.p. for the Colonate 
of the Codes. The brief history of cattle- 
farming in Italy from the earliest times 
(XIV., ‘Pascua’) was written about 
1885, but is now published for the first 
time. It contains a somewhat question- 
able view of the Lex Thoria (p. 303). The 
last paper, ‘ Pagus,’ of date 1884, suc- 
cinctly describes this distinctively rural 
institution. 


The brief note on the ‘Chronology of 
the Jugurthine War,’ the earliest in time 
of these papers (Journal of Philology, 1876), 
should have been sacrificed. A simpler 
and better solution of the difficulty in 
Sallust’s chronology, adopted by Greenidge 
(‘ History of Rome,’ chap. viii.), holds the 
field. All geographical probability divides 





Marius’s campaign between two years. 
The long article on ‘ Discoveries at Rome 
1870-1889’ was of good and fitting 
utility in The Edinburgh Review of 1889, 
but the editor’s own notes show that it 
cannot be of much profit twenty years 
later. A paper of the kind must be 
ephemeral in value unless the whole work 
of discovery is ‘shut down” on its 
appearance. Pelham, true founder of the 
British School at Rome, would have been 
the first to admit this. Yet we may 
welcome the republication of the paper, 
if for no other reason, for its vivid 
visualization of the growth of the city of 
Rome, with its suburbs and its gardens. 
The remarkable picture of the extension 
of London in ‘ The New Machiavelli’ may 
give all material for his laments to the 
laudator temporis acti who, under the 
enthusiastic guidance of Prof. Lanciani 
and Pelham, traces out the advancing 
circuit of ancient Rome. It would be 
still simpler for him to visit Rome to-day. 


The greatest interest is naturally 
aroused by Prof. Pelham’s treatment of 
the early Roman Emperors, even though 
there is little in the book on this topic 
beyond the menu of the banquet which was 
so long in preparation, and now can never 
be served. One conspicuous example of 
the loss to learning is afforded by the 
writer’s attitude to Hadrian. This 
Emperor’s work for Rome in many 
and laborious spheres obviously had won 
Pelham’s unstinted admiration. Yet this 
is proved by little more than a few 
passing allusions elsewhere, each of them 
pregnant with suggestiveness and sum- 
mary of judgment, and by the brief note 
which he wrote by way of introduction to 
the English translation of Gregorovius’s 
‘Hadrian ’ in 1898. These few pages, here 
republished, are in very truth worth more 
than the whole of that discursive and dis- 
hevelled work, which cannot be ranked 
aS a conspicuous example of historical 
skill. We are rejoiced to have the 
note without the German’s lengthy chap- 
ters to follow it. But Hadrian has lost 
his ideal biographer. Like was inevitably 
attracted to like. 


The long paper on ‘The Domestic 
Policy of Augustus’ should be of twofold 
interest. Not only is it now published for 
the first time, but it was written, the 
editor tells us, about 1890, tentatively as a 
chapter for the opus magnum, the History 
of the Early Principate. In it the general 
policy of Augustus is most lucidly described 
(compare especially pp. 97 to 99). In the 
handling of the details the chapter 
suffers somewhat in comparison with 
Gardthausen’s later work, the German 
historian’s treatment of the same material 
being more comprehensive and even more 
luminous. So long, however, as Gardt- 
hausen remains untranslated Pelham’s 
chapter will be found useful. 


It is in the paper contributed to The 
Quarterly Review in 1905 upon ‘ The Early 
Roman Emperors’ that Prof. Pelham’s 
most mature and most important dicta 
can be found. Sentence after sentence 
recalls his most characteristic utterances 
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and attitude. His cautious wisdom is 
shown here when he surveys the great 
superstructure which is usually raised 
upon the slender foundations of the earlier 
sections of the Lex Julia Municipalis, or 
investigates the problem of Julius Cxsar’s 
intentions. His dispassionate eloquence 
pays its notable tribute to Augustus, who 
“saved for posterity a Latin civilization, 
and postponed for two centuries the 
triumph of undisguised military despot- 
ism.” His swiftness of judgment shows 
Tiberius ‘‘ soured by the difficulties of his 
loyal adhesion to the maxims and policy 
of Augustus”; Gaius “posing as a 
monarch of the Greco-Oriental type ”’; 
Claudius as one whose very administrative 
sagacity conduced of hard necessity to his 
unpopularity ; Nero, the slave of uncon- 
trolled impulse and passion, who. “ dis- 
liked affairs as much as Claudius loved 
them ”’; Seneca the erudite scholar rather 
than the insincere philosopher, or courtly 
philosophic director of souls. Doubtless 
much can be added, and something could 
be challenged. To the famous question, 
‘** Why did Tacitus paint the rule of the 
Cesars in such unfavourable colours ? ”’ 
Pelham answers that Tacitus as an artist 
felt ‘‘ the weird fascination of the ancien 
régime.” This judgment needs at least 
the complementary explanation given by 
Hermann Peter’s keen psychological 
analysis of the Roman historian. And 
the greatest contribution of all made by the 
early Emperors, Augustus and Claudius 
in chief, to the peace, contentment, and 
good government of the Empire hardly 
receives its due meed of notice. It was 
they who gave the Roman middle class, 
for the first time in the history of the City, 
permanent and ungrudging opportunity 
for honourable public service on a royal 
scale. It was as though in our own 
land half the posts in the Home, Indian, 
and Colonial Civil Services, hitherto ex- 
clusively confined to sons of the aris- 
tocracy, were suddenly thrown open by a 
judicious monarch to all young men 
educated at any Public School or 
University. Those who had hitherto 
been compelled to devote their whole 
energies to money-making in private 
business at the expense of their neighbours 
now found that the State had need of them. 
Herein lay one of the chief of the vital 
sources of strength inherent in the 
Imperial system of the first two centuries 
after Christ. Even Hirschfeld leaves his 
readers to draw the conclusion instead 
of taking the trouble to make it manifest 
Yet Pelham had fewer opportunities than 
his German contemporary. 

The last word has not even yet been 
said on the Julio-Claudian Emperors. The 
epigraphic material for their history 
increases daily, and still neither the 
growth of knowledge nor the means of 
knowledge keeps pace with the desire to 
use them. Yet a mysterious fatality 
seems to attend every attempt of the 
modern scholar who boldly announces his 
intention to write a comprehensive history 
of the Early Principate. Mommsen 
speedily renounced the task. Greenidge 
never came within sight of this part of 





his promised country. Pelham has left 
inconsiderable fragments of preliminary 
studies. Signor Ferrero halts upon the 
threshold, and is perhaps himself little 
more than an able journalist. Pelham’s 
recent lectures gupon the immediate 
successors to these princes, the Flavians 
and Trajan, could probably be reproduced 
verbatim from the notebooks of the tutors 
in ancient history who sat at his feet. 
For the pace of the spoken word was timed 
to a nicety, and the Professor himself 
would sardonically tell a tale to illustrate 
this. Yet no work under his name may 
be published about which might cling the 
least taint of incompleteness. This must 
be Oxford’s regretful tribute of at once 
praise and farewell to the greatest of her 
Camden Professors. 


It only remains to be said that Prof. 
Haverfield has discharged his editorial 
duties with admirable care and fore- 
thought. The references which he has 
added in the foot notes are always of 
value. Perhaps the date of the Lex 
Julia de Collegiis might have been amended 
(notwithstanding Dio 54, 2) from B.c. 22 
to a.D. 7. The size of the page is awk- 
ward, and the lettering of the cover is ugly. 
Paper XI. has unaccountably disappeared. 
This, however, is but an error in notation, 
as the total number of papers is, as stated 
in the Preface, sixteen. 


Finally, the editor’s introductory bio- 
graphical note is a most graceful tribute to 
the memory of his predecessor in the 
Camden Professorship. It deserves to 
rank with Mr. Warde Fowler’s sketch of 
Mommsen’s life and work. Higher praise 
cannot be awarded. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Nina. By Rosaline Masson. 
& Co.) 


THOSE ancient devices the Scotch marriage 
and the long-lost father seem rather out 
of place in what is essentially a modern 
story, though its modernity is of no 
exaggerated or ungraceful type. The 
English Dean, his wife and his High 
Church curate, and the Scotch doctor’s 
daughter with her Highland servant 
and her counsellor the minister, form 
respectively two pleasant trios, carefully 
drawn in an unpretending fashion. The 
heroine is a nice girl who scarcely lives 
up to the artistic temperament with which 
she is credited; but we have nothing 
to say against the hero. 


(Macmillan 


The House of Bondage. By C. G. Compton. 
(Heinemann.) 


EVEN in modern novels it is not usual to 
find an unmarried heroine the mother of 
two children by different fathers; and 
when she crowns a career of this sort by 
marrying a highly virtuous Duke, appa- 
rently amid general approval, we are 
plainly justified in expecting her to possess 





an extraordinary measure of fascination. 
We cannot say that this expectation is ful- 
filled by Laura Henderson, the inmate of 
“the house of bondage.’’ We hear much 
of her marvellous insight into men’s 
minds and her power to sway them 
as she will, but her actions and con- 
versation scarcely bear out the claim, 
and we do not admire either her in- 
fatuation for the commonplace scoundrel 
who deserts her in her hour of bitter need, 
or her curiously businesslike liaison with 
the financier who has a prejudice against 
marriage. Laura’s mother and some 
other members of the dubious society 
surrounding her are amusingly drawn. 





A Parisian Princess. By Frankfort Som- 
merville. (John Long.) 


Tuts is virtually a study of Parisian life, 
of the more or less Bohemian kind. A 
beautiful young bourgeoise and her hus- 
band come from Savoy to try their for- 
tunes in the great city. She makes the 
acquaintance of a popular actress, and is 
fascinated with the luxury and excite- 
ment with which she finds herself sur- 
rounded, while the husband, who has 
simpler tastes, becomes a prey to nos- 
talgia, and eventually to jealousy. The 
situation is complicated by the wife’s 
independent spirit and the reappearance of 
an old lover, whom she marries after her 
husband is shot in an affray with strikers 
in Savoy. The writing is commonplace, 
and the narrative displays but little 
invention; the author, however, shows 
familiarity with the scenes he portrays. 


A Babe Unborn. (Grant Richards.) 


A PRETTY WIFE’S dislike and avoidance of 
motherhood are the cause in this philo- 
sophical novel, deeply tinged with Roman 
Catholic feeling, of ingratitude to a dead 
man, and indirectly of her separation from 
her husband. The story begins with the 
unfavourable impression produced on the 
lady’s mind before marriage by thespectacle 
of two fruitful married couples and their 
progeny. Later her lover and she are made 
rich by the will of an incautiously gene- 
rous knight, who desired them to found a 
goodly line of landed gentry. Bored by 
country life, she collects about her a 
crowd of eccentric persons; and, in the 
course of an inspection of the domiciles 
of some of their poor neighbours, her Mal- 
thusianism comes into bitter conflict 
with a slatternly mother. Her husband 
refuses her revenge, and she therefore 
pursues apart from him a life of travel 
and oratorical publicity. He also travels ; 
and he is recalled from Pekin by news of 
her illness, which terminates fatally. 
The book ends in the cloud of religious 
light and mist in which he finds himself 
when her funeral is over. The parts 
relating to the funeral are praiseworthy 
for realistic imaginativeness. The author 


sees and writes vividly, and shows an 
unusual measure of originality. 
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Zoe: @ Portrait. By W. F. Casey. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 

A sELFISH Irish woman with several beaux 
is cleverly drawn in this tale of social life 
near and in Dublin. The author is a 
satirist whose enjoyment in the exposure 
of feminine artfulness is infectious; and 
he successfully hits off the foibles of a 
literary poseur and a prig. The title- 
character marries a sensitive man for his 
money, and is engaged in a flirtation, 
menacing to her honour, when she learns 
that he has been run over by a motor- 
car. Indirectly she is responsible for 
this catastrophe, the effect of which is to 
dismiss her most audacious lover and to 
complete her subjugation of an impres- 
sionable major. With all its cleverness 
the story lacks sufficient dramatic interest. 
Its characterization is excellent, and the 
portrait of Zoe’s father, who is her principal 
counsellor and critic, deserves special 
praise. 


Young Mr. Gibbs. By Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


THE AUTHOR is to be congratulated 
upon an amusing story. Although there 
is nothing strikingly original about 
Clarence Venning, there is a good deal 
that is entertaining. He is a superior 
person, the particular cult of the school 
to which he belongs being “ refinement.” 
His mother is a widow, and Clarence’s 
cleverness bores her to distraction. So 
she introduces to her household a certain 
Mr. Gibbs, a good-looking, but ill-mannered 
young City clerk with whom she pretends 
to be deeply in love. In order to avoid 
such a catastrophe as the marriage of this 
ill-assorted pair, Clarence dangles his own 
titled friends before the vainglorious eyes 
of the hateful Mr. Gibbs, introducing 
him to them as a minor poet. The com- 
plications which result are described in a 
lively manner, the humour throughout 
being broad, but compelling. 








FOREIGN LANDS. 

An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land. By W. Barbrooke Grubb. Edited 
by H. T. Morrey Jones. (Seeley & Co.)— 
The Indian territory of the Gran Chaco 
between Paraguay and Bolivia has remained 
& terra incognita by the simple expedient of 
killing its explorers. From Juan de Ayolas 
in 1537 to Crevaux in 1882 and Page in 
1889, death and disaster have attended 
most expeditions, whether military or 
scientific, into the swampy, yet droughty, 
land west of the Paraguay river. Till lately 
the Jesuits alone seem to have had any 
success; Dobrizhoffer and his fellow-mis- 
Slonaries managed to stay in the country 
for some years in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Nearly a hundred years 
later, Capt. Allen Gardiner, R.N., made a 
valiant but futile attempt in 1845 to settle 
among the Tobas ; and it was not till 1889 
that the South American Missionary Society 
began a tentative establishment on the edge 





of the Chaco under Henricksen, on whose 
death Mr. Grubb took up the work, to which 
he has devoted his abundant energies for 
the past twenty-one years. 


No one, however, need be prejudiced 
against this record of his experiences, which 
Mr. Morrey Jones has written and arranged 
from his dictation and conversation, on the 
ground that it is a missionary chronicle, 
and therefore biased and suspect. Mr. 
Grubb seems to be as unlike the conventional 
missionary as it is possible to imagine, 
and there is very little about conversions 
in his book. The fact that he could muster 
only 38 communicants after twenty-one 
years of work shows that he at least followed 
the apostolic example and “laid hands 
suddenly on no man.’ He had the sense 
to perceive that before any genuine Chris- 
tianizing of the Chaco Indians could be 
attempted it was necessary to teach them 
some of the elements of civilization. So 
for many years he lived amongst them at 
the hazard of his life, studying their cha- 
racter and customs and beliefs, teaching 
them to respect him, and gradually imposing 
his influence and authority upon them by 
vigorous, not to say imperious, action such 
as savages soon learn to obey, until he was 
strong enough to combat their witch- 
doctors, reform some of their worst customs, 
and at length introduce very cautiously the 
Christian propaganda. This seems a wise 
way to set about the work, and the founda- 
tions thus slowly and laboriously laid are 
likely to be firmer and more durable than the 
apparent triumphs of hysterical ‘“ revival” 
meetings. 


Mr. Grubb’s book is therefore valuable 
chiefly to the anthropologist, as a record of 
an unprecedentedly long intimacy with 
several little-known tribes of South Ame- 
rican Indians. P. Dobrizhoffer’s ‘ Historia 
de Abiponibus,’ which Sara Coleridge trans- 
lated in 1822, and on which Southey founded 
his graceful ‘ Tale of Paraguay,’ has hitherto 
been our leading authority ; but the greater 
length of Mr. Grubb’s residence, his remark- 
able power of ingratiating himself with the 
Indians, and the recent date of his experi- 
ence, make ‘ An Unknown People’ a record 
of unrivalled importance in its special sub- 
ject. It may be objected that he was not 
trained for anthropological observation, 
and did not know precisely what to look for ; 
and this is obvious in his chapters on religion 
and superstitions ; but, on the other hand, 
there are advantages in starting without 
preconceptions, with no analogies to adduce 
and no theory to prove, and we may at least 
feel confident that we have here a plain, 
unbiased statement of facts as they appeared 
to an untrained observer. The record is 
the more important because Mr. Grubb is 
convinced that a considerable change has 
for some time been taking place among the 
tribes; the organization under chiefs has 
become weaker, and many old customs are 
dying out. 

In that dreary and climatically ill-regu- 
lated country the Chaco, Heber’s classifica- 
tion is reversed: ‘‘ every prospect displeases, 
and the only really interesting and bearable 
thing....is man.” Mr. Grubb represents 
the Lenguas as a fine race, physically and 
morally; monogamists, except in certain 
situations where polygamy or polyandry 
has its apparent justification. It is true 
they sre too fond of killing their female 
children, like the ancient Arabs; but the 
result is the prodigious triumph of the sex, 
so that not only is there no such thing as a 
spinster in the land, but the scientific adjust- 
ment of relative numbers has brought about 
a pleasing emulation among rival suitors 





for every marriageable girl. Every Chaco 
maiden has eager would-be bridegrooms 
besieging her door, awaiting her choice or 
manceuvring her capture. The capture- 
dance, where girls form a circle round the 
maid supposed to be menaced by invading 
boys, represents the old custom. The 
people cannot be said to be drinkers; the 
women never taste intoxicating liquors at 
all; but the men have mighty potations at 
their feasts, where a good deal goes on that 
no missionary or layman can approve; 
yet even here these sagacious Indians adopt a 
precaution worthy of a higher civilization. 
A band of young men are bound over to 
abstain, and these watch over their more 
happy but inebriate elders and see them 
home. Nothing will induce them to drink 
milk. They are such resolute smokers that 
when their tobacco gives out they chop up a 
cactus pipestem and smoke the wood impreg- 
nated with nicotine. Their music has the pecus 
liarity, according to Mr. Grubb, that they 
all play the same tune: possibly he is not 
an expert listener. Fathers are named 
after their children, and, as this implies 
@ new name after each addition to the 
family, some confusion is apt to occur in 
the mind of the visitor. They have a com- 
mendable plan—which would be invaluable 
to cyclists at home—of sticking up a pole 
in a track to show which way a party of 
Indians have gone, and putting a bunch of 
feathers on it to intimate that a feast is in 
progress, whilst suspended wool and a corn- 
cob add the welcome intelligence that there 
will be mutton to eat and maize—hopefully 
in the form of beer, though it can hardly 
be distilled. even in ‘a secret still,”’ as the 
plate facing p. 238 seems to imply. 


Mr. Grubb had some amusing bouts with 
the native medicine-men, in which he 
exposed their tricks and “‘ went one better,” 
insomuch that he was firmly believed to be a 
wizard himself in formidable intimacy with 
a powerful evil spirit. It is a question 
whether he has outlived that reputation yet. 
Many of his adventures with the medicine- 
men and chiefs are amusing, and he evidently 
held his own with them with considerable 
humour and courage. The attempt to 
murder him, and his extraordinary endurance 
of a serious wound during the long tramp 
back to the mission station, make a wonder- 
ful tale. 


One of the best features of his work seems 
to be his opposition to the communal (or 
as he calls it “socialist”’) system of the 
tribes, which discouraged individual energy 
and economies, and his success in introducing 
the principle of private property. Of one 
small community of about 200 people he 
says :— 


‘*‘ Fifteen years ago the only property they 
possessed were their weapons, some miserable 
household chattels, and a few sheep, goats, and 
horses; whereas to-day that community is in 
possession of aggregate wealth amounting to 
close upon £1,000, in flocks and herds, goods, 
houses, and permanent gardens, not to mention 
a considerable sum of money in a savings’ bank 
of their own.” 


This interesting, though unscientific and 
not very well-arranged collection of anthro- 
pological notes on an almost unknown 
people may be commended to all readers 
who care to see what & courageous and 
sensible man can do among savages. It is 
the more readable since the author has 
omitted all details which are not fit for 
open discussion; but this is regrettable 


from the purely scientific point of view. 
The volume is lavishly illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographs, but the Index and 
map #re inadequate. 
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Storm van’s Gravesande: The Rise of 
British Guiana. Compiled from his De- 
spatches by C. A. Harris and J. A. J. de 

illiers. 2 vols. (Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society.)—The diplomatic controversy be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain over the 
boundaries of British Guiana, which lasted 
through a century and a half, was settled 
by the Paris Award in 1899. This inter- 
national arbitration had another result 
besides confirming in all substantial points 
Sir Robert Schombergk’s line of boundary. 
It brought to light an immense mass of 
documents, ‘“‘ hundreds of thousands” of 
which ‘‘ had not seen the light of day since 
they were written.” They are bound up 
in 47 huge folio volumes of about 2,000 pages 
each, now deposited in the Public Record 
Office, and comprise the reports of the 
Commanders (or Directors-General), the 
Secretaries, and the Court of Policy of the 
then Dutch colony to the Zeeland Chamber 
of the Dutch West India Company at Middel- 
burg in the Netherlands. 


Among these voluminous documents are 
@ complete series of the dispatches of the 
Commander of the colony from 1738 to 1772, 
Laurens Storm van’s Gravesande, “a 
man so utterly forgotten even in his own 
country in the nineteenth century that 
Netscher,” the historian of Guiana and 
Brazil, “speaks of him as one of those 
meritorious Netherlanders ‘whose names 
are but little or not at all known, and who 
nevertheless deserve to be dragged from 
oblivion.’ ’’ The truth is that Netscher was 
unable to consult Storm van ’s Gravesande’s 
dispatches from 1759 to 1772, and did not 
know that they existed. He was obliged, 
therefore, to leave imperfectly recorded an 
important interval in his otherwise admir- 
able history. The gap thus left included 
a significant period in the growth of the 
colony, for, under thisCommander, Essequibo, 
then the centre of the vast tracts administered 
by the Dutch Company, attained the height 
of its prosperity, and Demerara, which was 
destined to supplant Essequibo in import- 
ance, began to be colonized, largely by 
Englishmen from Barbados and elsewhere. 


The present volumes aim at filling the 
gap left by Netscher by means of a selection 
rom Storm’s dispatches. As the whole 
series would fill twenty-one volumes similar 
to these two, it is obvious that selection was 
necessary. Our only doubt is whether it 
should not have been carried out more 
drastically. We find a great deal of repe- 
tition and sameness in the dispatches, and 
especially constant reiteration of complaints 
of neglect by the Zeeland Directors, of over- 
work and illness, and other personalgrievances, 
which might have been merely referred to 
in the brief abstracts that the editors some- 
times usefully substitute for the full dis- 
patches, but do not substitute so often as 
might be wished. These volumes, however, 
are addressed, not to the general reader, 
who would find them wearisome, but to 
the student of history, and such students 
will find little to criticize in the careful and 
elaborate manner in which Mr. C. A. Harris 
of the Colonial Office and Mr. J. A. J. de 
Villiers of the British Museum have edited 
and annotated the selection. 


Nothing better of its kind has been 
done for a long time. The editors show an 
acquaintance with the bibliography of their 
subject which is certainly unrivalled in this 
country, and we doubt if it can be matched 
even in Holland. The notes are meticulous, 
and what is not explained is an insignificant 
residuum. We should have liked a table 
of Dutch and other money and measures 





compared with the English, instead of having 
to search for their values in scattered notes. 
The editors have even verified Storm’s 
frequent quotations from his favourite 
classics, which strike a reader of contem- 
pony Blue-books rather oddly. It must 

@ remembered, however, that the un- 
scholarliness of present-day politicians is a 
modern phenomenon, and further that Latin 
was almost a mother-tongue to the Dutch, 
and remains so even now, at least in the 
Universities, where a foreigner who cannot 
talk Dutch can still make himself easily 
understood in the common language of the 
Middle Ages. The Zeeland Directors may 
have grown rather tired of Storm’s familiar 
lines from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, and 
notably of the ‘Sic vos non vobis” with 
which he was fond of reproaching them ; 
but we have no doubt they did not need a 
dictionary. 


What they did need was a little energy 
and consideration; for a more shameful 
story of the neglect of a conspicuously able, 
self-denying, and honourable administrator 
and the starving of a valuable colony has 
never been set in print. The personal side 
of the history is pathetic, almost tragical, 
in its record of affliction, bereavement, 
calumny, persecution, neglect, ‘overstrain, 
and ill-health. One must admire the fine 
character of the man, whilst one wishes he had 
been less sensitive. The public side of the 
dispatches presents a curious, if too iterative 
and tedious, account of the life of the colony, 
its sugar industry, shipping, trading, relations 
with the Indians, and its slave revolts, 
vigorously repressed by Storm, who was 
every inch a soldier to the day of his death. 


It is interesting to note that it was the 
timely assistance of five English ships 
brought from Barbados by Gedney Clarke 
that saved Demerara, if not the whole 
colony, from the horror of a servile revolu- 
tion; and the energy and common sense 
of the Englishmen who formed a third of 
the planters of Demerara often excited 
Storm’s admiration. Whilst much harassed 
by the English smuggling of slaves—whom 
the Dutch Directors neglected to supply in 
sufficient numbers, with disastrous results 
to the sugar industry—Storm was himself 
most humane towards the negroes. We find 
him writing on behalf of the old slaves, who 
after spending their lives “ in working for the 
Honble. Co.” were allowed, “when they 
have grown old and weak, [to] be driven, 
like old horses (as it were), naked and un- 
cared for, from pillar to post,” without 
rations or clothes, and at the mercy of their 
relatives. Harsh treatmentof slaves by the 
planters roused his indignation, and he 
laments that there are no laws to protect 
them, even so much as the English law that 
a master could not give a slave more than 
40 lashes at a time; ‘* but what is that with 
what goes on here ?”’ Nevertheless he had 
to employ Indians to catch rebel negroes, 
and found it no easy matter to get them 
brought in alive. There is a tragic side, 
one sees, to the public as well as the personal 
history. 


Lion and Dragon in Northern China. By 
R. F. Johnston. (John Murray.)—When 
China was prostrate at the feet of Japan, 
Russia demanded a lease of Port Arthur 
in return for her good offices in the negotia- 
tions which followed ; and as soon as China 
had liquidated the indemnities demanded 
of her, Wei-hai-wei was by a three-cornered 


arrangement leased to Great Britain, which 
lease, it was understood, would continue as 
long as the Russians were in possession of 


But having possessed them- 


Port Arthur. 





selves of the territory, the British Govern- 
ment were at a loss to know what to do 
with it. It was thought that it might serve 
as a naval station. Others advocated that 
it should be utilized as a military outpost ; 
and yet others were in favour of establishing 
it as a health resort to bring colour into the 
white faces of the residents at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. Experience has shown 
that it is best fitted for the last object. For 
a time a Chinese regiment was enlisted and 
maintained there, which has, however, 
dwindled away into a small police force. 
Mature consideration led the authorities to 
determine that it is unfitted for a naval 
station, and the result is that it has come 
to play the part of a Chinese Brighton. 
The extent of territory annexed at Wei- 
hai-wei is about 300 square miles, and, 
without any other defence than the police 
force just mentioned, is dominated by a 
Commissioner and some three or four 
officials of magisterial rank. The population 
is purely bucolic and very easily ruled. The 
expense of keeping it as a military territory 
is considerable, and there is no reason why 
it should not be a health resort. 


It may at first sight be a matter of 
rise that so large a volume could have 
been written on so comparatively small a 
subject, but Mr. Johnston pcints out, with 
truth, that in such out-of-the-way places as 
Wei-hai-wei one finds reflected the ancient 
manners and customs of the empire un- 
modified by contact with modern schools of 
thought which are to be met with in the 
streets of Peking or in the alleys of Canton. 
He takes as an example of this assertion the 
fact that there the “ queer practise” of 
celebrating marriages between the dead is 
preserved, whereas in the highways of the 
empire it has dropped into desuetude. But 
this is only partly true, for in so huge an 
empire as China there must be preserved 
manners and customs which belonged, in 
the first instance, to the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous tribes which have in course of 
centuries been absorbed by the more civilized 
Chinese. Mr. Johnston quotes with effect a 
number of cases in which young girls whose 
fiancés had died before the marriages had 
taken place committed suicide in the belief 
that they might join their betrothed in the 
next world. 


Those who are under the impression, gained 
from superficial books on China, that the 
lot of women in China is not happy will 
have their views modified by Mr. Johnston's 
chapters on the subject. As is well known, 
though the legal status of women is one 
which female suffragists would by no means 
consent to, their word has weight in all 
domestic concerns, and Mr. Johnston quotes 
an example cf a termagant who held a whole 
district in awe. 


“That cases of ill-treatment of women,” writes 
the author, “are sometimes met with is undoubted, 
but as a rule the tyrant is not the husband, but 
some female member of the husband’s family. 
Mothers-in-law are the domestic tyrants of rural 
China. Besides treating the wife with severity, 
they often place the husband in a most unhappy 
dilemma.” 


In another passage Mr. Johnston says :— 


“*¢ Why do you run away from the woman?’ I 
once asked an unhappy husband, whose domestic 
troubles had driven him to the courts. ‘Is she not 
your wife—can you not make her obey you?’ The 
young man’s features broadened into a somewhat 
mirthless smile as he replied: ‘I am afraid of her. 
Eight men out of ten are afraid of their wives.’” 


Mr. Johnston adds some interesting chap- 
ters on the religions of China, and places 
great faith in the doctrines of Confucianism 
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to the effects of which he attributes the law- 
abiding proclivities of the people of Wei- 
hai-wei. That with a mere handful of 
native policemen it has been found possible 
to rule the crowded population of the 
district is a striking proof of this. 








UNIVERSITY RECORDS. 


The Obituary Book of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, an Ancient Sarum Kalendar, with 
the Obits of the Founders and Benefactors 
of the College. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendixes, by John Richard 
Magrath, Provost. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. )—Following the praiseworthy example 
of Dr. Shadwell in his Oriel College Calendar, 
the Provost of Queen’s has transcribed and 
edited the Obituary Book of Queen’s College, 
and presented it to the members of his 
College and the Oxford Historical Society. 
It is a record which, apart from other attrac- 
tions, must be highly valued by every 
book-lover into whose hands it may fall, 
for the sake of its superb typography. The 
fourteenth-century Calendar, or Obituary 
of the benefactors of the College, kept as 
the Founder directed, is here reproduced on 
suitable paper, in Gothic and Domesday 
type, in red and green and black and blue, 
faithfully following the original, with the 
obits recorded in the fascinating shorthand 
of the medieval scribe. Dr. Magrath has 
evidently spent much time and labour in 
setting out these abbreviations and comment- 
ing on the benefactors recorded. Some 
of the notes indicate a smaller acquaintance 
with medieval script and liturgiology on 
the editor’s part than might have been 
deemed necessary for the task; but with 
the help of several antiquarian friends, 
generously acknowledged, he has succeeded 
in producing a Calendar set forth with so 
much accuracy and in such detail as to be 
worthy of a place beside those edited by 
Prebendary Wordsworth and the Provost of 
Oriel. We notice that Dr. Magrath prints 
Sir John and Matilda de Handlo, who are 
frequently mentioned as benefactors, though 
the editors of the Calendars of Patent Rolls 
of Edward III. published by the Record 
Office seem rightly to have decided that 
Haudlo is the place-name intended : n and u 
are, in script of that date, virtually 
indistinguishable, and we are led by some 
observations of Dr. Magrath’s to think that 
he does not sufficiently appreciate that fact. 
_ Needless to say, there is much here to 
interest liturgiologists, and they will observe 
that blue is used in this Calendar in a 
manner liturgically trustworthy, to differ- 
entiate blue- from 'red-letter days. Another 
point of interest lies in the note “‘ ab operibus 
feminarum (ferianda),” to distinguish saints’ 
days which were to be observed by complete 
cessation from work on the part of women. 
Dr. Magrath was long of opinion that the 
Queen’s College Calendar was unique in 
respect of the use of this phrase; but Mr. 
Bannister has recently discovered a Calendar 
of a Sarum Missal in the British Museum 
which contains the same formula. 

The thanks of all interested in these and 
kindred subjects are due to Dr. Magrath 
for his ungrudging labour, which has been 
beautifully enshrined by the craft of the 
Clarendon Press. 


_ Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
mm the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. By Montague Rhodes James. 
—Part IIT. Nos. 157-250. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—The present instalment of 








Dr. James’s edition brings the catalogue of 
this great collection to the end of the first 
volume. It contains the description of two 
manuscripts of the eighth century—the 
Hexameron of St. Ambrose, the oldest 
complete copy known (193), and the frag- 
ment of the Gospels of St. John and St. 
Luke, known through Goodwin’s work 
upon it and the facsimiles in Westwood (197). 
We note one ninth - century manuscript, 
Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert (183), five manu- 
scripts of the tenth century, fourteen of the 
eleventh, and nine of the twelfth, out of 
forty-three in all: a higher proportion of 
early written literature than could be found 
in any other collection in England, or 
perhaps in the world. 


It is not necessary to dilate upon Dr. 
James’s seemingly inexhaustible knowledge 
in his treatment of these manuscripts. 
The notes represent an acquaintance with 
the advance of modern scholarship which 
may be emulated, but hardly surpassed. It 
is left for the reviewer merely to draw atten- 
tion to the chief treasures here described, 
such as the three books given by Leofric to 
Exeter, the Pcenitentiale (190), Regula 
Chrodegangi (191), and Saxon Martyrology 
(197); the Life of St. Cuthbert already 
alluded to; and the Amalarius (192) 
written in Brittany in 952. A leaf of the 
last, containing the interlinear glosses to 
which attention was drawn by Henry Brad- 
shaw, was published by the New Palzo- 
graphical Society in 1907. It is satisfactory 
to see that the Provost of King’s confirms 
the opinion of Dr. Plummer, with regard to 
the Life of St. Cuthbert, that it is the 
actual copy given by Atthelstan in 930 to 
the see of Durham. As an example of Dr. 
James’s elaborate care in the treatment of 
these manuscripts it may be pointed out 
that he prints in parallel columns a descrip- 
tion of this and Vespasian B. 6, extending 
over eleven pages. It is interesting also 
to see that he does not believe Walter of 
Coventry to be the author of the Chronica 
(175) associated with his name. Here he 
joins issue with Stubbs, and cites examples 
from manuscripts in Cambridge and else- 
where in support of his view. 


Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
—Vol. IV. 1801 to 1850. Edited by W. W. 
Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn. (Macmillan.) 
—We are grateful for this well-printed and 
comely volume, the first to appear of five 
recording admissions to the College from 
1546 to 1900. The Preface and ‘ Addenda 
et Errata’ immediately after it supply a 
number of interesting details as to officers 
of the College, and some memoranda which, 
though not official, are certainly worth 
recording. The Admissions are followed by 
an admirable Index. It is well, however, 
to add that no attempt, as in other College 
Registers—e.g., that of King’s, 1850-1900, 
by Mr. J. J. Withers—is made to follow out 
careers, distinctions, occupations, publica- 
tions, &c., in after life, the typical entry 
giving parentage, place of birth, school or 
teacher, and the degrees taken. These 
details alone doubtless represent a good 
deal of work, and the additions we have 
suggested would involve considerable extra 
labour. But, even if incomplete, the 
would add so much to the value of the boo. 
that we hope they may be considered at 
any rate for Vol. V. In many cases School 
Registers would give information, and an 
appeal to the members of the College for 
help would surely produce substantial 
results, 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE contents of Notes from the Life of an 
Ordinary Mortal, by A. G. C. Liddell (John 
Murray), are in keeping with the title of the 
book. Mr. Liddell has spent, honourably 
and profitably, the normal existence of 
many other people in his social position. 
He has been at Eton and Balliol; he has 
been called to the bar; he has been secretary 
to various Commissions; and he has ob- 
tained the chief clerkship at the Crown 
Office. But why, the critical will ask, make 
a book of it all? It must be confessed that 
many of Mr. Liddell’s recollections have a 
leaning towards the trivial. Even those of 
us who have escaped the experience of having 
part of a swarm of bees settle on our heads, 
have probably gone on reading parties or 
been present at debates in the House of 
Commons. 

Still, Mr. Liddell has met a good many 
interesting people, and he has noted down 
their observations in a diary. Thus we 
usually get, not the reproductions of old 
talks from memory, but words taken down 
within a few hours of their utterance. 
Mr. Liddell’s records, therefore, have all 
the stamp of authenticity, and some of the 
conversations are so happy that his readers 
will be lured onwards in the expectation of 
lighting on something very good indeed. 
We fear that they will close his volume with 
a certain feeling of disappointment. Yet 
it is something to know that Carlyle was an 
enthusiast for golf, and that George Eliot 
considered Prof. Owen a charming talker, 
excelling greatly in narrative and description. 

Familiar names occur in the course of 
Mr. Liddell’s Eton reminiscences: ‘‘ Judy ” 
Durnford, and William Johnson, who after- 
wards became Cory and the author of 
‘Ionica.’ We wonder if the dignified boy 
of to-day would condescend to the catapult 
and other sportive weapons affected by his 
predecessor of the early sixties. At Balliol 
Mr. Liddell was a contemporary of Lord 
Loreburn, and received instruction from a 
staff of tutors which, as he truly remarks, 
was by far the best at Oxford. He hits off 
their foibles neatly enough; many will 
remember Henry Smith’s “ almost finicking 
silkiness of speech and manner,” and many 
more “‘ the carefully thought-out character ” 
of Jowett’s utterances, giving them “the 
effect rather of texts finely carved upon a 
wall than of the words of a teacher speaking 
from the fulness of his heart.” 

Mr. Liddell’s recollections of Eton and 
Oxford form, perhaps, the most interesting 
parts of his book. But he has a good story 
or two to tell of that oddity Baron Marton 
and of that finished wit Lord Bowen, with 
whom he was reading at the time of the 
Tichborne trial, receiving in consequence 
but little instruction. Gladstone’s opinion 
of Beaconsfield, as confided to Mr. Liddell, is 
pretty much that with which the world is 
already familiar, and so, for that matter, is 
Mr. Balfour’s. As the writer draws near 
present times, he becomes rather flat ; and 
if his readers expect revelations of moment, 
they will fail to get them. Still, we are 
told that four hours’ sleep is enough for 
Lord Kitchener, and that Mr. Balfour 
regards Mr. Winston Churchill as havin 
‘“‘a sterner ambition’ than his father Lor 
Randolph. 


From Memory’s Shrine: the Remini- 
scences of Carmen Sylva (H.M. Queen 
Elisabeth of Roumania). Translated from 
the German by Her Majesty’s desire, by her 
former Secretary Edith Hopkirk. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—“ Likeable ”’ is the epithet one 
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is inclined to apply to these pages in which 
the Queen of Roumania offers a tribute of 
affection to her Penates. Literary criticism, 
in the stricter sense of the term, seems a 
little out of place in discussing them: one 
may indeed feel now and then in reading them 
that their actual content is rather slight, 
that they display no very striking powers 
either of thought or observation, and that 
their form leaves something to be desired ; 
but such considerations are of secondary 
importance. Their main appeal is to be 
found in the author's attractive personality, 
her spontaneity and generous sympathy ; 
and we do not doubt that English readers 
will respond to it. 

For the most part the volume deals, in a 
somewhat rambling and discursive fashion, 
with the kinsfolk, companions, and tutors 
who influenced Carmen Sylva in her quite 
early days, and, significantly enough, it 
generally gives us a clearer impression of 
her than of the men and women of whom 
she speaks. Thus the chapters devoted to 
such notabilities as Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
Bernays, or Bunsen are a little disappointing, 
for they tell us little of importance and 
merely give a somewhat sentimental estimate 
of their characters. The most interesting 
portions of the book are its accounts of the 
simple, old-fashioned life of a German Court 
some sixty years ago, when, as Heine says, 
the princes still had the crown firmly on 
their heads and at night drew their night- 
caps over it and slept peacefully. In par- 
ticular we get a good idea of the Spartan 
way in which the youthful princes and 
princesses of those days were usually brought 
up: their lives 
‘were indeed lonely enough at the best of times, 
for once out of the nursery they saw but little 
of one another, not even having their meals in 
common, but each child brought up quite apart 
from the rest with a special tutor or governess, 
with whom the repasts were taken (éle-a-iéle, and 
to whose tender mercies the pupil was somewhat 
ruthlessly abandoned. In my own early child- 
hood we still experienced the inconveniences of this 
system of education, but the transition to more 
rational and humane treatment of the young was 
already taking place....’’ 


Of the older generation of aristocrats we 
get some vivid glimpses. Here, for example, 
is a characteristic anecdote of the author’s 
grandfather, who, when a widower and well 
advanced in years, married a pretty young 
girl, and 
“that there might be no mistake at all as to the 
position he intended to assume, the wedding- 
ceremony was no sooner over, and the newly- 
married couple alone in their travelling-carriage, 
than he proceeded to light his pipe, and, closing 
the windows, smoked hard in her face for a few 
hours, just to see if she would venture to remon- 
strate orcomplain! Needless to say,she was too 
well broken in by a long course of severity to 
dare to utter a word of protest.”’ 


“Unfortunately,” adds Carmen Sylva, 
“in Germany the custom still prevails of 
trying to keep women in subjection.” 

Miss Hopkirk’s translation is readable, 
but not invariably grammatical. 


Saint Francis of Assisi and his Legend. 
By Nino Tamassia. Translated into English 
with Short Preface by Lonsdale Ragg. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—As a destructive critic 
Prof. Tamassia strikeshard. There is, doubt- 
less, considerable scope for scepticism in the 
study of the sources of the history of 
St. Francis, which has been restricted 
almost entirely to the question of the authen- 
ticity and the value of the ‘Speculum.’ We 
may take it that, with the exception of a few 
notable gaps, we are now in possession of 
accurate texts of the early lives of St. Francis. 
The further questions arise. How closely do 





these represent the facts ? and what do they 


omit, unconsciously or of design? Every 
modern life of St. Francis is in some degree 
an answer to these questions, but none of 
them has ever been so iconoclastic as to 
deny that we have any facts about his life 
at all. Yet this is very nearly the position 
taken up by the author of this book. The 
‘Speculum’ is brushed aside without argu- 
ment as a late compilation, the two lives 
by Thomas of Celano remaining our sole 
authority. To these the following simple 
canons of criticism seem to have been 
applied. Whenever a similarity in language 
or sentiment can be found in the language 
of Celano to the Bible, St. Gregory, Peter 
Demian, or any other well-known writer, 
it is a case of plagiarism, and the passage 
is to be oaieataik Whenever an incident or 
@ miracle is recounted which can have been 
suggested by anything described in any con- 
temporary or previously written hagio- 
graphy, that incident is to be regarded as 
unhistorical. The application of these simple 
rules—‘‘ simples with a vengeance,” as 
Scott once said—results in this: that of the 
St. Francis whom we once knew nothing is 
left us but that he was born and died, and 
that he was probably a heretic, but did not 
mean to be so. 


It is difficult, indeed, to take the Professor’s 
work seriously. He does not, apparently, 
know that St. Gregory’s Dialogues were 
familiarly used as a textbook in the schools 
of the day, and is surprised at the fact that 
a@ popular preacher should use Scriptural 
language or the commonplaces of theological 
parlance in writing a devotional work. Let 
us take an example of his criticism at random. 
Perhaps in the whole legend nothing is more 
peculiarly Franciscan than the story of the 
saint walking the paths of Umbria, playing 
the viol with two sticks for bow and instru- 
ment, and singing the praises of the Lord 
in the French tongue. This, says Thomas 
of Celano, we have seen with our eyes. The 
Professor thus comments :— 


*** Oculis vidimus’? Yes, undoubtedly; but 
what the eyes of Thomas actually did was to 
a charming page of Cesarius [of Heister- 

ach], where he speaks of a cleric archipoeta who 
makes a pair with Frate Pacifico, converted when 
already King of versification, like other joyous 
souls, by Saint Francis.” 


The note of authorities to this paragraph 
runs as follows :— 


“ R. 58 (III. 49; cfr. III. 27 e 76) [references 
to text of Celano which are meaningless in this 
connexion]. Caes. II. 16. Cfr. Boncompagni, 
Cedrus t.c. 163, which recalls the great renown of 
Bernard, the inventor of glorios@ conciones et 
dulcison@ melodie. The ‘ Re dei Versi’ saw two 
swords of fire issue from the saint’s body ; just as 
the dumb porter saw flames issuing from the 
mouth of Peter Telonarius the hero of charity: 
Vita S. Joan. Eleem. c. 21; Migne, Ixxiii, 359....” 


On verifying these references we find no 
allusion to an “ archipoeta” in Cesarius at 
the place indicated, the only mention of an 
archpoet in the whole work (about 750 
closely printed pages) that we have found 
being in the preceding chapter, ii. 15, which 
tells of an archpoet, Nicolaus by name, who 
entered the Cistercian Order when suffering 
from a grave disease, but, recovering, fled 
away, casting aside the habit ‘‘ cum quadam 
irrisione.” The reference to Boncompagni 
is wrong—the work quoted is not the 
‘Cedrus, but an “ ars dictandi,” a medisval 
polite letter-writer—and the quotation is 
one from a series of letters commendatory 
of singers, harpers, dancers, jugglers, 
minstrels, and such-like, with names inserted 
which have no personal significance of any 
kind. The story of the two swords of fire 
has no bearing on St. Francis’s viol playing. 





Loose treatment of authorities ot this sort 
(for which the translator is not responsible) 
does not leave a favourable impression of 
the value of the author’s criticism. How 
any one who has read Cesarius or 
any of the hagiographers of the time can 
see a resemblance in spirit between them 
and Celano is inexplicable. That the 
biographer of St. Francis should employ 
the phraseology of his time and class, that 
he should use the common language of 
hagiography to record the common evidences 
of sanctity, arouses little suspicion in the 
mind of any reader of sufficient experience. 
What is surprising in Thomas of Celano’s 
work is the subjectivity of the miraculous 
element, the absence of the childishness, the 
credulity, one might almost say the 
iomnatelites of many of the miracles recorded 
in contemporary collections of “ Exempla.” 


Tales of the Uneasy, by Violet Hunt 
(Heinemann), might as appropriately have 
appeared under an even more sombre title, 
such as Loti’s ‘Livre de la Pitié et de la 
Mort,’ only it is death, or the sense of 
death, rather than pity, that bulks most 
largely here. Miss Violet Hunt is an emi- 
nently skilful, albeit a relentless raconteuse ; 
the light of her inspiration burns with a 
hard, gemlike flame; the garden of her 
House of Life grows, as it were, thorns for 
grapes, and thistles instead of figs; her 
shadows are of an indescribably tragic 
profundity. Each of these nine stories, 
with one exception, is steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of the deepest disquietude, sometimes 
of horror, as, for example, ‘The Witness,’ 
an admirably told tale of murder and a 
mind unhinged, and ‘The Tiger-Skin,’ an 
example in quite another style, a grim 
study in morbid psychology which dis- 
plays the author’s remarkable gifts to the 
utmost. It is virtually a picture, painted 
with signal power and restraint, of a woman’s 
unnatural cruelty towards her child; and 
so brilliant is the handling that we are led 
almost without reluctance through the phases 
of the horrible history. Perhaps ‘The 
Prayer, in which a man recrosses the 
threshold of death at the urgent entreaties 
of his wife, is one of the most impressive 
stories in the book. Miss Hunt has gained 
greatly in craftsmanship during the last 
few years: her style is excellent, her grip 
of her subjects sure, and her insight excep- 
tionally clear and sane, in spite of her choice 
of motives. Perhaps her next volume may 
entertain us with an equally able, but a 
less sinister group of tales. 


As its title suggests, The Tyranny of 
Speed ; or, The Motor Peril and its Remedy, 
by E. H. Hodgkinson (John Lane), is a pro- 
test against excessive speed in driving on 
the public highways. As such, it is pretty 
sure of the approval of all sane and con- 
siderate people, whether motorists or those 
who do not use mechanically propelled 
vehicles. We have no criticism to offer 
regarding the writer’s conclusions, and little 
regarding his method of presenting them ; 
but we cannot help thinking he uses too 
many words: 135 pages is fully fifty too 
many for the matter of this protest. We 
reach p. 90 before ‘ Potential Remedies’ 
are touched. Now in our opinion the need 
for remedies could have been adequately 
presented in five-and-twenty pages; then 
there might have been more than the present 
fifteen pages of suggested remedies. After 
all, the question of cure is more important, 
and, we think, more interesting, than any 
amount of enlargement upon the disease and 
its symptoms. The author’s suggestion of a 
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compulsorily to all motor-cars, to give 
visible and audible warning whenever the 
legal speed-limit is exceeded, is ingenious. 
As is pointed out, this would save expense 
to the public. The penalty would be 
enforced automatically, as it would be 
arranged that motor-car owners or drivers 
would, after every infringement of the limit, 
have to call at a police station to have their 
speed-signalling mechanism reset. 


In the main the author’s conclusions 
regarding the danger and injustice of high- 
speed driving on the public roads seem to 
us reasonable and temperate; but we are 
not quite clear as to the soundness of his con- 
tention that the aim should be to adapt 
motor-cars to the existing roads rather than 
to adapt the roads to the new vehicles. We 
apprehend that argument was probably 
adduced when wheeled vehicles began to 
displace the pack-horse. Rather we would 
suggest improvement and adaptation on 
both sides. Certain is it that if no speed 
over twenty miles an hour were to be allowed, 
the use of the motor-car could be consider- 
ably extended, its production materially 
cheapened. With much lower gear ratios, 
much smaller and less costly engines and 
tyres could be used. The power required 
to drive a luxurious five-seated car up a 
long incline at twenty miles an hour, and to 
make it average that speed all day, is power 
which will drive the same car at something 
over forty miles an hour on the flat. 
Drivers are but human, and, with forty 
miles an hour imprisoned, so to say, under 
their heels, they will assuredly avail them- 
selves of it on occasion. In justice, we are 
bound to say that we regard the average 
motorist as by far the most careful and 
watchful user of the road. But even care 
and watchfulness may not justify driving at 
a@ speed very much over twenty miles an 
hour—morally, we mean. The law is 
clear on the point. Mr. MHodgkinson’s 
view merits all consideration. It is odd, 
by the way, that the artist who embellished 
the cover of this book of protest against 
the modern high-powered car should have 
drawn a type of vehicle which has been 
obsolete for some years. 








MR. E. H. PEMBER. 


In Mr. E. H. Pember, K.C., who died on 
the 5th inst. in his 79th year, has passed 
away a man who not only played a con- 
spicuous part in his chosen profession at the 
Parliamentary Bar, but had also made his 
mark in society and in the world of letters 
by his upright character, his fine culture, 
and his personal charm. 


Educated at Harrow and at Oxford, 
where he took a first class both in Mods. 
and Greats and became a Student of Christ- 
church, Mr. Pember retained throughout a 
singularly busy and successful career at the 
Bar his ardent love of the classics, and 
cultivated by the study of the best models 
@ fine taste also in medieval and modern 
literature and in various forms of art. 


When a comparatively young man, he 
published, in 1870, a poem entitled ‘The 
Tragedy of Lesbos.’ Its reception was 
apparently not such as to encourage the 
writer to court again the favour of a public 
to whom work of this class makes only a 
limited appeal. But his love of the poetic 
art was so keen that for his own pleasure he 
pursued it with unfailing zest, pon for nearly 
twenty years from 1891 onwards he issued 
for the benefit of his friends a series of 
volumes pone privately at the Chiswick 
Press. These represent on the whole a 








truly remarkable literary output for a hard- 
worked professional man. 

The first volume, ‘ Debita Flacco,’ con- 
tains free adaptations—“‘ worked upon 
motives and incidents taken from modern 
life’’—of some of the lighter Odes of his 
favourite Horace. In later volumes ap- 
peared admirable verse-translations of the 
‘Prometheus Bound’ of A®schylus, the 
‘ Edipus at Colonus’ of Sophocles, and the 
‘Hippolytus’ of Euripides. Side by side 
with these actual reproductions of the 
classics were narrative poems in classical 
form, derived from stray hints and legends 
from Greek history or mythology, such as 
‘ The Voyage of the Phocewans,’ who deserted 
their city rather than submit to Persian 
rule, and sought a home in the island of 
Corsica; ‘Adrastus of Phrygia’; ‘The 
Death Song of Thamyris’ ; ‘ The Finding of 
Pheidippides,’ in which the famous runner 
is visited in his old age by Alcibiades and a 
friend, and recounts his great feat and his 
lifelong devotion to the “ great god Pan”’ ; 
‘Pausanias and Cleonice’; and ‘Er of 
Pamphylia ’ in which the poet, in his own 
words “laying reverent hands” on Plato’s 
famous fable, “‘ wove its threads of legend ”’ 
into a connected story. In all these the 
writer shows himself deeply imbued with the 
Hellenic spirit, and the interspersed lyrics 
have at times real poetic beauty, though 
the attempted reproductions of Alcaic or 
Sapphic metres are not always successful. 
Now and again, as in ‘ Naaman the Syrian’ 
and ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,’ inspiration was 
sought from the Old Testament; while 
occasional renderings from Dante; a tale 
in blank verse; ‘ Le Coeur de Beaumanoir,’ 
based on some legend of a French Monastery; 
and ‘The Blind Girl of Bonn,’ a ‘‘ Dramatic 
Idyll,’ dedicated to Sir George Grove, show 
a yet wider range of interest. 

Scattered through the seven volumes are 
occasional lyrics which bring out the writer’s 
strong sympathy with Nature in all her 
moods. For Pember, with all his love of 
literature, was by no means a mere man 
of books. His zest for outdoor life, his 
love of trees and flowers, were no less keen, 
and he was as ready to talk, and with real 
knowledge, on these subjects, or on shooting 
and fishing, as on his favourite authors. 

He was also a great lover of music and 
was a real authority on some of its branches. 
Thus he contributed many articles on early 
Italian composers to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music,’ including an important one on 
Palestrina, which he revised for the recently 
issued new edition. He was for many years 
an active member of the Council of the Royal 
College of Music. 

This mere outline of Pember’s many 
activities, beyond the profession to which 
his life was mainly devoted, will sufficiently 
explain his great —T in society ; 
for to all this wealth of knowledge he added 
a@ most retentive memory, and an incisive, 
if sometimes caustic, habit of speech. Few 
men have been readier with an apt quotation, 
whether from ancient or modern writers ; 
few have had a happier turn for epigram ; 
while either professionally or in society 
he had met the most notable men of his 
time and was full of good stories about 
them. As will be seen by constant refer- 
ences in the Diaries of the late Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff, Pember belonged to 
three of the oldest dining societies in 
London — ‘“* The Club,” ‘“ The Literary 
Society,” and ‘‘ The Society of Dilettanti.” 
In all of these he will be greatly missed, but 
particularly in the last, of which he had for 
many years acted as Secretary in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Welby. Its members will 
now more than ever congratulate themselves 








that a year ago an admirable portrait of 
Pember by Sir Edward Poynter was added 
to their famous collection. As a further 
proof of the high esteem in which Pember 
was held as a man of letters and a critic, it 
may be added that he was chosen to be 
Perpetual Secretary of the ‘“* Academic 
Committee’ recently formed in connexion 
with the Royal Society of Literature. Here, 
as elsewhere, his place will be hard to fill. 
By his large circle of friends his loss will 
be keenly felt; for although, as has been 
hinted, he could say severe things, and 
was sometimes vehement in controversy, 
his disposition was most kindly, and his 
keen interest in many sides of life made him 
@ truly delightful companion. LWA 








‘EDWIN DROOD.’ 


Shorwell Vicarage, Isle of Wight, April 4, 1911. 

Your reviewer of last week thinks there 
is no reason why ‘Edwin Drood,’ which 
contains twenty-three chapters, should not 
have reached in happier circumstances to 
the proportions of ‘Our Mutual Friend’ or 
‘Bleak House.’ He has curiously missed 
the fact that the length is exactly known, 
the contract with Chapman & Hall being 
for twelve monthly parts, of which we have 
six. Moreover it is erroneous to say that 
Datchery’s wig is an assumption, and his 
disguise hypothesis. “The Datchery as- 
sumption’’ was Dickens’s own phrase to 








Miss Hogarth. G. E. Jeans. 
THE LATE MARY ELIZA ISABELLA 
FRERE. 

April 8, 1911. 


As I knew the learned and talented author 
of ‘Old Deccan Days’ from 1863-4, the 
readers of The Atheneum will, I feel con- 
fident, find this brief note on her biography 
absolutely accurate, and I hope interesting 
also, and that not only in itself, but also as 
@ convincing study in “ eugenics.” 

Mary Eliza Isabella Frere, the eldest of 
the four daughters, and fivechildren, of Sir 
Bartle Frere, was born at Bitton Rectory, 
near Bath, in the house of her grandparents 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Frere. Mr. Edward 
Frere was the second son of Mr. John Frere of 
Roydon Hall, Norfolk, second Wrangler, and 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, High 
Sheriff of Norfolk, and M.P. for Norwich, and 
the author, in Arche@ologia for 1800, of the 
paper ‘On Flint Weapons at Hoxne in 
Suffolk,’ in which the attention of scientists 
was first seriously drawn to the existence of 
these survivals of prehistoric man in Britain; 
his eldest son being John Hookham Frere, 
scholar, poet, and diplomatist, and the 
friend of Canning; another, Bartholomew 
Frere, chargé d affaires at Madrid and at 
Constantinople ; his fourth, William Frere, 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
and editor of Lord Glenbervie’s ‘ Reports of 
Ceses,’ 1813, and of the fifth volume of 
‘The Paston Letters,’ and the father of 
William Howard Frere, editor of the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society ; and his 
sixth (and penultimate) son, James Hartley 
Frere, the writer on prophecy. Mr. Edward 
Frere married a daughter of James Green, 
M.P. for Arundel; and their son Henry 
Edward Bartle Frere, commonly called 
Sir Bartle Frere, married a daughter of 
Lieut.-General Sir George Arthur, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in succession of Honduras. 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Upper Canada, and 
Governor of Bombay, and his wife Eliza, 
daughter of General Sir Sigismund Smith. 
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Miss Frere was privately educated at 
Wimbledon, and there, as throughout her 
life, was continuously in the society of dis- 
tinguished men and women. 

She went out to India at the age of 18 
with her mother, while her father was 
Governor of Bombay ; and during the follow- 
ing year, when her mother was absent in 
England, she did ‘ the honours of Govern- 
ment House” with the unfailing thorough- 
ness, tact, and graciousness of one “‘ born 
in the purple,” twice folded about her. It 
was during this period, in travelling with 
her father through “the Districts’’ of the 
Presidency of Bombay, that she gathered 
together from Ler ayah the Indian folk-lore 
stories published in her ‘Old Deccan Days’ 
by John Murray, March, 1868. Miss Frere 
returned with Sir Bartle Frere to England 
when he was appointed a member of the 
Indian Council in 1867, and went with him 
in 1877 to South Africa, returning with him 
in 1880. While at the Cape she took the 
same keen and sympathetic interest in the 
life of the colonists there as she had taken 
in the people ot India when dwelling among 
them; and it is unquestionable that with 
her father and mother, and her accomplished 
sisters, she contributed greatly to drawing 
the different races of colonists together in 
South Africa, and enkindling their loyalty 
towards the British Government, even as in 
Bombay, where Hindus, Muslims, and Parsis 
still look back to the Governorship of Sir 
Bartle Frere as the Golden Age of frank 
and hearty social intercourse, on equal 
terms, between Europeans and Indians. 

After the death of her parents, Miss Frere 
lived principally at Cambridge, devoting 
herself largely to the study of Hebrew ; 
and in the prosecution of these studies 
at one time she spent eighteen months in 
travelling through the Holy Land. Her 
last years were a ceaseless, but serene 
struggle against failing health; and she 
died at St. Leonards on Sunday, the 26th 
ult., in the 65th year of her age. 

It is because she is the writer of ‘ Old 
Deccan Days’ that I have prepared this 
bare outline of her life for The Atheneum. 
The book is remarkable in many ways. To 
Anglo-Indians it opened up an entirely new 
field of scientific research in India, which 
is proving of inexhaustible wealth; and it 
eg a fresh impulse to the study of folk- 
ore in the United Kingdom, and throughout 
Europe and the Americas. 


In the five editions that have been pub- 
lished, it must have now found its way into 
the utmost English homes of “the four 
imagined corners of the world.” I was 
an eye-witness of her conscientious labours 
on it; and its charming illustrations by 
her sister Miss Catherine Frere make it 
one of the most attractive volumes of 
authentic and scientifically treated folk- 
lore ever produced in this country, and of 
just the very character to place in the 
hands of people desiring to acquire a know- 
ledge of its subject. Max Miiller always 
spoke, and in several places wrote, highly 
of it; and it will secure for its author 
her enduring side niche in the temple of 
English fame. 

I cannot help adding that what I have 
here written does little justice to the delight- 
ful personality that made Miss Frere so 
happy an influence for good both in Bombay 
and at the Cape. Her simple, ingenuous 
manner, her high plane of thought, her alert 
and strenuous helpfulness in every good 
work, her strong patriotism, and her deep 
religious feeling drew all hearts toward her ; 
and with her wonderful wealth of long 
flaxen hair, as of ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snows,” 
the while she moved about with her mother 





and younger sister in Government House, 
they ever recalled to me the vision of the 
House Beautiful and its three Shining Ones 
in ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress. And when 
they all went back to England, people out 
there felt that the Vision had vanished with 
them, and left Bombay beggared—until 
haply transmuted by Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke once again to fairyland. 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 








A STOLEN MANUSCRIPT RESTORED 
TO FRANCE. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, April 10, 1911. 


Ir is, after all, my pleasant duty to write 
to you once more about the manuscript of 
‘Etymologiz Moraliter Distincte’ which 
was the subject of my letter of a fortnight 
ago. On learning from Messrs. Sotheby 
and from the French authorities that there 
could be no question as to the facts revealed 
by the late M. Léopold Delisle, its owner, 
Capt. Butler, though under no legal obliga- 
tion to do so, withdrew it from the sale, and 
generously returned it to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In so doing he followed the 
lead of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who returned 
the priceless Ascoli cope to its owners 4 
few years ago, and set an excellent example 
to all collectors who may discover in their 
possession property stolen from national 
museums and libraries. S. C. COCKERELL. 








A BOOKWORM’S PERPLEXITY. 


Recentty Mr. Jenkinson, the very 
learned and accomplished Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, paid me a visit 
to look over my books. In the course of his 
examination he came upon one little volume, 
just of the same size as a smart young 
lady’s Prayer Book. It was printed at 
Luxemburg in 1619, and its author was 
** John Roberti,” which, I believe, stands for 
John Robertson. The author was, among 
other things, a very prominent opponent 
of the Animal Magnetists of the seventeenth 
century and their corypheus Robert Goclen, 
of whom a sufficiently elaborate account 
may be found in the 1876 edition of Augustin 
de Backer’s ‘ Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de 
la Compagnie de Jésus,’ folio, vol]. iii. p. 224. 


The tiny little book is perfect and in good 
condition. Mr. Jenkinson, on asking me 
how I came by it, received the only reply 
that I could offer: “I know nothing about 
it except that it certainly was not given me ; 
that I was, as I am, strongly of opinion 
that it has been in my possession for thirty 
years; and that I suspect I bought it in 
my Animal Magnetism days. I am also 
strongly of opinion that I paid money 
down for it.” 


Here comes in a question of ethics. 
Have I any right to retain the tiny little 
volume ? What Statute of Limitations can 
be pleaded for protecting me in my rights 
over any property I may possess? How 
can I be sure that this little bookling came 
into my possession by purchase from some 
rogue who slipped it into his pocket and 
sold itto me? Am I in conscience bound 
to restore it to the Cambridge University 
Library because I know it, on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jenkinson, to have belonged to 
Cambridge Library a long time ago, and to 
bear on its title a very old press-mark of 
that Library ? Augustus JESSOPP. 


RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE. 
23, Montague Street, W.C. 

I am writing to inquire for information 
on two questions connected with a study 
which I am making of the work of Richard 
Rolle of Hampole. 

In Dr. Morgan Cowie’s catalogue of the 
manuscripts of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(published Cambridge, 1842), he refers 
(p. 14) to a “ notice of the controversy as to 
the author of the ‘ Prick of Conscience’ in 
the British Critic, No. 61, p. 23.” This 
reference is evidently wrong, for the British 
Critic was not published in numbers. The 
article referred to perhaps mentions Thomas 
Ascheburne, a Carmelite of Northampton, 
since Dr. Cowie goes on to quote from 
Guest’s ‘ History of English Rhythms,’ the 
connexion of Ascheburne’s name with the 
poem. I should be very grateful for a 
clue as to the real reference. 

Again, Ritson (‘ Bibl. Poet.,’ p. 37 ) refers 
to a manuscript of the ‘Prick of Con- 
science,’ ‘“‘once in the possession of Dr. 
Monro,” which was “ left after the death of 
Hampole and his brother to the Society of 
Friars Minor at York.” It would be of 
great interest to me to learn the whereabouts 
of this manuscript or of a description of it. 

These questions are of special interest 
to me since I do not believe that Ham- 
pole wrote the ‘Prick of Conscience,’ and 
they are intimately connected with the 
question of its authorship. I should be 
very grateful for any assistance towards 
answering them, or any information what 
ever that might throw light on the larger 
question of the authorship of the poem. 
Please reply direct. 

Hore Emity ALLEN. 








OLIVER CROMWELL AS JUSTICE OF 
THE PEACE. 


In a case before the Court of Requests, 
1637, between Anthony Warren and Ed- 
mund Druery, complainants, and Theodore 
Druery, defendant, the King appointed as 
Commissioners to examine witnesses four 
local gentlemen, among whom is Oliver Crom- 
well. The only part of the case preserved is 
the first page of the depositions. These, 
though familiar enough to record students, 
may be interesting to general readers. 


‘‘ Depositions, taken at the signe of the 
George in Huntingdon in the Countie of Hunting- 
don, the tenth day of June in the 13% yeare of 
the raigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles, 
by the grace of God of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c., 
ann. Dom. 1637, before Oliver Cromwell, Esq., 
Thomas Pampline, Thomas Phillipps, and Thomas 
Sheppard, gents, By virtue of his Majesties 
Commission issuing out of his Highness Courte 
of Whitehall att Westminster, to them directed 
for the examination of witnesses in a cause de- 

ending in the said Courte Between Anthony 
= and Edmund Druery, Complainants, and 
Theodore Druery, defendant, as followeth. 

*“*Thomas Heaton of Saint Jues in the Countie 
of Huntingdon, Haberdasher, aged fiftie five 
yeares or thereabouts, sworn and examined, 
saieth: ‘“‘To the first interrogatory, That he 
knoweth the compls. and def., and hath known 
them by the space of nine years last past. 

‘“To the third interr. this deponent sayth that 
he did see the acquittance and release now 
shewed unto him att the time of his examination 
bearing date the nynth day of March in the 
year of our Lord God one thousand six hundred 
and twenty nine, sealed and delivered by the 
complainant Edmund Druery as his acte and 
deede to the said defendant, and did sett his hand 
thereto as a witness, And that the said acquit- 
tance or release was read unto the compl. Edmund 
! Druery before the sealing and delivery of the 
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same, and was freely and willinglie sealed and 
delivered by him (as this deponent is very 
persuaded) And further deposeth not.” 


The page is signed by the four Commis- 
sioners, but no further depositions or pro- 
ceedings follow (Court of Requests, Devon’s 
Series, ii. 692). The case becomes interest- 
ing only as giving a good signature of 
Oliver Cromwell at that date. 

C. C. SToPEs. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Castells (Rev. F. de P.), The English Bible. 
A sermon preached at Christ Church, Bexley 


Heath, on March 26 in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the issue of the Authorized 


Version. A list of the translators of the A.V. 
is added. 3 
Dickinson (G. Lowes), Religion and Immortality, 

1/ net. 


Four essays, one of which is the Ingersoll 
Lecture delivered at Harvard University in 
1909. Part of the Modern Problems Series. 
Mr. Dickinson always writes with distinction 
and force. 

Hebrew Prophets for English Readers, in the 
Language of the Revised Version of the English 
Bible, printed in their Poetical Form: Vol. ITI. 
Obadiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah (XL.-LXVI.), 
2/6 net. 

Edited by Francis H. Woods and Francis E. 
Powell. 

Holy Bible: a Facsimile in a Reduced Size of the 
Authorized Version published in the Year 
1611, with an Introduction by A. W. Pollard, 
and Illustrative Documents, 31/6 net. 

Illingworth (J. R.) Divine Transcendence and its 
Reflection in Religious Authority, an Essay, 
4/6 net. 

Maintains that the conception of Divine 
Transcendence is presupposed, and not pre- 
cluded, by that of Immanence. 

Meyer (F. B.), Christ in Isaiah, 1/ net. 

Leals with the prophet’s anticipation of the 
exodus from Babylon. 

Morgan and Scott’s Christian Life Series : Robert 
Annan, the Christian Hero, by the Rev. John 
Macpherson ; Choice Sayings, being Notes of 
Expositions of the Scriptures, revised by 
Robert C. Chapman; Christian Living, and 
The Present and Future Tenses of the Blessed 
Life, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer; and “Tell 
Jesus,’’ Recollections of Emily Gosse, by Anna 
Shipton, 6d. net each. 

Mors Janua Vite: being Speculations on the 
Destiny of the Human Race after Death, with 
all Humility and Reverence; to which are 
appended a Creed and some Obiter Dicta, by 
a Layman, 1/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Chancellor (E. Beresford), The Lives of the 
British Sculptors and those who have worked 
in England from the Earliest Days to Sir 
Francis Chantrey, 12/6 net. 

With 24 illustrations. 

ore from the Old Masters, Fifth Series, 

. net. 

Garstang (John), Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians 
being an Account of a First Season’s Excava- 
tions on the Site, 1909-10, 31/6 net. 

_ With an introduction and chapter on de- 
cipherment by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, a chapter 
on the inscriptions from Meroé by F. LI. 
Griffith, and photographic illustrations by 
Horst Schliephack. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
April, 2/6 net. Annual Report and Accounts 
for the Year 1910. 

Temple (A. G.), Descriptive and Biographical 
Catalogue of the Works of Art belonging to the 
Corporation of London, 1/ 

Arranged chronologically as the works were 
acquired by the Corporation; also showing 
how each work was acquired, its size, and its 
present location. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Calderon (George), The Fountain, a Comedy in 
Three Acts, 6d. net. 

No. 2 of Repertory Plays. 

Douglas (Sir George), Scottish Poetry : Drummond 
of Hawthorndon to Fergusson, 5/ net. 








Lyre d’Amour: an Anthology of French Love 
Poems from Earliest Times down to 1866, 
5/ net. 

Selected and annotated by Charles B. Lewis. 

Masterpieces of Lyrical Translation, 6d. 

Selected by Adam L. Gowans. 

Pilgrim Songs on the King’s Highway; The 
Songs of Old England, 5/ net each. 

Both selected by W. James Wintle, and con- 
taining many full-page illustrations. 

Wayfarer’s Treasures, by C. O. G., 3/6 net. 

A number of short poems. 
Bibliography. 

Bent (Allen H.), A Bibliography of the White 
Mountains. 

With 17 portraits. 

Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Circulating Library, 
Catalogue, including a Classified Index of 
Subjects: Supplement, 1908-10, 6d. 

Reader’s Index: Mathematics, 1d. 

Issued by the Croydon Public Libraries. 


Philosophy. 


Mickle (Alan D.), The Great Longing: a Book for 
Vain People, 3/6 
Second edition of a series of ethical essays by 
an Australian writer. F 
Welles (Francis Channing), Principles of Social 
Development; or, Universal Ideals and 
Religion : Books I.-VIII., 7/6; Book IX., 1/ ; 
Book X., 1/6 net. 


Political Economy. 
Sarkar (Jadunath), Economics of British India, 
/ net. 
Second edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
History and Biography. 


Birch (Una), Secret Societies and the French 


Revolution, together with some Kindred 
Studies, 5/ net. 
Essays republished from The Edinburgh 


Review and The Nineteenth Century. 

Briggs (John), History of the Rise of the Mahome- 
dan Power in India till the Year a.p. 1612, 
translated'from the,Original Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta : to which is added an account 
of the Conquest, by the Kings of Hydrabad, of 
those Parts of the Madras Provinces denomin- 
ated the Ceded Districts and Northern Circars, 
4 vols., 30/ net. 

D’Eon de Beaumont : his Life and Times, 10/6 net. 

Compiled, chiefly from unpublished papers 
and letters, by Octave Homberg and Fernand 
Jousselin, and translated into English by 
Alfred Rieu. 

Grisar (Hartmann), History of Rome and the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, Vol. I., 15/ net. 

Authorized English translation, edited by 
Luigi Cappadelta. 

Henderson (Archibald), George Bernard Shaw, 

his Life and Works: a Critical Biography 

(Authorized), 21/ net. 

With 33 illustrations. 

Leiningen-Westerburg (Count Charles), Letters 

and Journal (1848-49), 7/6 net. 


Edited, with an introduction, by Henry 
Marczali. Done into English by Arthur B. 
Yolland. 

Runciman (Sir Walter), The Tragedy of St. 


Helena, 10/6 net. 

In his early sea-life the author was impressed 
with the pro-Napoleonic views of his fellow- 
sailors, and he is of opinion that the banishment 
of Napoleon to St. Helena was a senseless 
travesty of justice. 

Strachey (Sir John), India, its Administration 
and Progress, 10/ net. 

Fourth edition, revised by Sir Thomas W. 
Holderness. 

Taylor (I. A.) Life of Madame Roland, 12/6 net. 
With 15 illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 


~— (Demetrius C.), Belgium of the Belgians, 
6/ net. 

With 32 full-page illustrations. Part of the 
Countries and Peoples Series. It has been the 
author’s purpose to draw the attention of 
Englishmen to the affairs of Belgium in order 
to increase the mutual sympathy between the 
two countries. 

Pleasure Guide to Paris, 2/6 net. 

Translated from the new French edition by 
George Day. Illustrated by photographs, and a 
plan of Paris, showing the position of the 
principal sights and how to reach them. 
Rendall (M. J.), Sinai in Spring; or, The Best 
Desert in the World, 4/6 net. 

Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
Trevor (Roy), My Balkan Tour: an Account of 
some Journeyings and Adventures in the 





Lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow. 


Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Kingdom of 
Montenegro, 21/ net. 

With a photogravure frontispiece, a map, 
and 104 other illustrations. Mr. Trevor has 
been in districts whose inhabitants had never 
seen a motor-car. 


Wilson (W.) Memories of a Country Village, 7d. 


Sports and Pastimes. 

Aflalo (F. G.), A Fisherman’s Summer in Canada, 
5/ net. 

With many illustrations from photographs. 

Warner (P. F.), The Book cf Cricket, 5/ net. 

Illustrated with 32 photographs. 

Eckenstein (Lina), Comparative 
Nursery Rhymes, 2/6 net. 

Part of the Reader’s Library. 
Philology. 

Classical Quarterly, April, 3/ net. 

Harrison (Henry), Surnames of the United King- 
dom: a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. I. Part 14, 1/ net. 

St. John (K. F. St. A.), Burmese Self-taught 
(in Burmese and Roman Characters), with 
Phonetic Pronunciation (Thimm’s System), 5/ 

in Mariborough’s Self-taught Series. 


School-Books. 
Hall (H. S.), A School Algebra, Part II, 1/6 
With answers. 
Highroads of Geography: Book I, Sunshine and 
Shower, 10d.; Book II. Scouting at Home, 1/ 
Parts of the Royal School Series, illustrated 
by masterpieces of many well-known artists. 
Book I. is for very small children. Book II. is 
especially for boys under ten, the pupil being 
made to acquire all kinds of information by the 
use of his own eyes. 
Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, 2/ : 
Edited by S. E. Goggin for the University 
Tutorial Series. : 
Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading: 
La Jacquerie, par Prosper Mérimée, and Le 
Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point, par Alphonse 
de Lamartine, 1/ each. 


Studies in 


Science. 
British Bird Book, Section IV, 10/6 net. 
For notice of Section II. see Athen., Nov. 26, 
1910, p. 671. 
Durand (Louis), The Book of Roses, 2/6 net. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. One of 
the Handbooks of Practical Gardening. An 
interesting chapter deals with the relative fra- 
grance of various roses. 

Electrical Installation Manuals: Arc Lamps and 
Accessory Apparatus, by J. H. Johnson, 
1/6 net; and Motors, Secondary Batteries, 
Measuring Instruments, and Switchgear, by 
S. Kenneth Broadfoot, 1/ net. 

Hole (S. Reynolds), A Book about Roses: How to 
Grow and Show Them, 1/ net. 

New edition. : 

Kelvin (Sir William Thomson, Baron), Mathemati- 
cal and Physical Papers: Vol. V._ Thermo- 

Geological Physics, 


dynamics, Cosmical and 
Theory, Electro- 


Molecular and Crystalline 

dynamics, 18/ , 
Arranged and revised with brief annotations 

by Sir Joseph Larmor. 

King (Irving), The Psychology of Child Develop- 

ment, 4/ net. ; 

Second edition, with an introduction by John 
Dewey. One of the University of Chicago 
Publications. 

Murray (J. Alan), The Economy of Food: a 


Popular Treatise on Nutrition, Food, and 
Diet, 3/6 net. 
Fiction. 


Bottome (Phyllis) and Brock (H. de Lisle), 
Crooked Answers, 6/ 

A letter-book describing the winter adven- 
tures of two girls abroad, one in the High 
Alps, and the other in Italy. The story is 
told not only through the girls’ letters, but 
also through the correspondence of various 
characters among their acquaintances. 
Deeping (Warwick), Joan of the Tower, 6/ 

The story of a young monk at the end of the 
fourteenth century who runs away from his 
monastery in order to slay the dragons of the 
world. 

Holt (Adelaide), The Valley of Regret, 6/ 

Betty Feverell, a girl of seventeen, has not 
been married five days before her husband 
comes to her drunk. After spending five 
years in prison he returns and is forgiven. 
Kane (Lieut.-Col. F.), Repton, 6/ . 

A tale of the reign of Queen Anne, when poli- 
tical uncertainty turned the friends of to-day 
into the enemies of to-morrow. The much- 
vexed question of how far the Jesuits made 





Near East, together with a Descriptive and 
Historical Account of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 





use of lay help to push their own interests 
is incidentally examined. 
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Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, 2/6 
With introduction and notes. One of 


Macmillan’s English Classics. 
McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The King over the 
Water; or, the Marriage of Mr. Melancholy, 

A Jacobite romance. Mr. Melancholy is the 
Old Pretender. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Mrs. Thompson, 6/ 

The strong-minded Mrs. Thompson is _ the 
sole proprietress of a high - class furnishing 
emporium. 

Ransome (Arthur), The Hoofmarks of the Faun, 
2/6 net. ; 
A volume of fantastic tales, some of which 
have appeared in periodicals. 
Richardson (Frank), Love, and Extras, 6/ 
A collection of forty humorous papers. 
Schwann (Duncan), The Magic of the Hill: a 
Romance of Montmartre, 6/ 

The hero is an English public-schoolman, 
lunged, with little other preparation, into 
he world of diplomatic and Bohemian Paris. 

Thackeray’s Works: The History of Henry 
Esmond, The Newcomes, 10/6 net each. 

In the Harry Furniss Centenary Edition. 
See Athen., March 25, p. 331. 

Vachell (Horace Annesley), John Verney, 6/ 

A picture of the political life of to-day, 
introducing the characters of ‘The Hill’ and 
the same theme, the eternal struggle between 
good and evil. 

Vachell (Horace Annesley), The Waters of Jordan, 
7d. net. 

New edition. For notice see Athen., Nov. 14, 
1908, p. 602. 

Warden (Gertrude), Haunted, 6/ 

The American hero comes to England in 
order to satisfy his romantic nature. On 
the day he leaves London he is drugged in 
a railway carriage, but fortunate enough to 
rescue the heroine from a red-haired madman 
in a moonlit wood. 

Wintle (Harold), The Great Betrayal, 6/ 

To save the country which a Secretary of 
State is betraying, his stepdaughter shoots 
him ; to shield her, the hero, who is a witness 
of the deed, fires also. Further disclosure we 
leave to readers of the book. 


General Literature. 


Anderson-Pelham (Major C. H.), Questions and 
Answers for Cavalry, Yeomanry, and Mounted 
Infantry, 9d. net. 

Sixth edition, revised to date, in Gale & 
Polden’s Military Series. 

Atkinson (Capt. J.), Army Service Corps [Terri- 
torial Force]: Guide for Officers, Warrant, 
and Non-Commissioned Officers (with Specimen 
Examination Papers), 2/ net. 

With an introduction by Col. S. S. Long. 
Second edition, revised to date. 

Atkinson (Capt. J.), Guide for Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the Territorial Force 
(with Specimen Examination Papers), 2/ net. 

Second edition. 

Borrow (George), Lavengro. 

A new edition in Murray’s Shilling Library, 
containing the unaltered text of the original 
issue, some suppressed episodes, and notes 
by the author of ‘ The Life of George Borrow.’ 

Cambray (Philip G.), Irish Affairs and the Home 
Rule Question : a Comparison of the Attitude 
of Political Parties towards Irish Problems, 
3/6 net. 

With an introduction by the Marquis of 
Londonderry. The book is written as an 
argument for the Unionist point of view. 


Haggard (H. Rider), Rural Denmark and its 
Lesson, 6/6 net. 
With 24 illustrations. Maintains that for 


a Free Trade Country of limited area, co- 
operation is essential for true agricultural suc- 
cess, and that this co-operation is only practised 
by freeholders. 

Harris (G. Montagu), Problems of Local Govern- 
ment, 10/6 net. 

The author endeavours to give a general 
idea of the contents of the papers submitted 
to the first International Congress on the Ad- 
ministrative Sciences and of the proceedings 
at the Congress itself. 

Home University Library of Modern Knowledge : 
Evolution of Plants, by Dukinfield Henry 
Scott; Irish Nationality, by Alice Stopford 
Green ; Parliament, its History, Constitution, 
and Practice, by Sir Courtenay Ilbert ; William 
Shakespeare, by John Masefield; and The 
Socialist Movement, by J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
1/ net each. 

—— (A. S.), The Evolution of Literature, 


A comparative and historical survey of the 
——- of literature from its earliest traces 
present-day journalism. 





Nationalist : a Non-Political Magazine for Wales, 
April, 1/ ’ 
Old Conspiracy: an Attempt to present in 
Popular Form the Leading Points in connection 
with the Present Home Rule Agitation, with 
Notes, Extracts, and Statistics, brought up to 
date and indexed by an Irish Imperialist, 1/ 

Open Window, April, 1/ net. 

Pollock (Sir Frederick), An Introduction to 
the History of the Science of Politics, 2/6. 

Revised edition. 

Stevenson (R. L.), Lay Morals, and other Papers, 

6 


A new collection of essays and stories. 
Women’s Industrial News, April, 6d. 


Pamphlets. 
Levy (Rev. S.), Zionism and Liberal Judaism. 
Mann (Alexander), The Kernel of Discord: 


Home Rule and the House of Lords: Simple 
Truths and Homely Remedies, 1d. 
Nye (G. H. F.), A Popular Story of the Church 
of England, ld. 
Revised edition. 
Ogle (W. S.), Limited Liability and Co-operative 
Capital: a Practical Suggestion, 3d. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archceology. 
Colin (M. G.), Fouilles de Delphes: 
Epigraphie, Part III., 15fr. 
Philology. 
Cook (A. S.}, A Concordance to Beowulf, 12m. 
Published at Halle. 
Wagenvoort (Hendrik), De Horatii que dicuntur 
Odis Romanis. 


Vol. III. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Riterary Gossip. 


Mr. Joun Murray’s new list includes 
Vols. V and V1 of the ‘ Recollections 
of a Long Life,’ by Lord Broughton ; 
‘Rambles in the Pyrenees,’ by Mr. F. 
Hamilton Jackson ; and the ‘ Life of the 
Marquess of Ripon,’ edited by Mr. Lucien 
Wolf. 


In fiction the same house promises, 
*Chantemerle,’ a story of the French 
Revolution, by Miss D. K. Broster and 
Miss 8. Taylor; ‘Ivor,’ a romance of 
North Devon and the Isle of Lundy, by 
Mr. George H. Russell; and ‘Mr. 
Wycherly’s Wards’ in which Mrs. L. Allen 
Harker carries on the story of her success 
of two years ago, ‘Miss Esperance and 
Mr. Wycherly.’ 


BEFORE starting for their holiday in the 
Far East, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
intend to complete two books, which will 
be published by Messrs. Longman in 
June next. One, entitled ‘The Preven- 
tion of Destitution,’ will contain the sub- 
stance of their two courses of lectures at 
St. James’s Hall and Caxton Hall re- 
spectively. This volume will set forth in 
plain terms a practical and ‘constructive 
programme of municipal activity. 


Tue other book, entitled ‘Grants in 
Aid : a Criticism and a Practical Proposal,’ 
is designed to throw some light on the 
problem how to ensure that Local Autho- 
rities shall put Acts of Parliament into 
operation, so as everywhere to enforce 
the “ National Minimum.” 


AmonestT the articles in the May issue 
of Chambers’s Journal are the following : 





‘ British Rule in India,’ by Sir A. H. L. 
Fraser ; ‘Andrew Marvell,’ by Mr. E. 
Beresford Chancellor; ‘Some Morocco 
Coast Towns,’ by Mr. H. A. Bryden; 
and ‘Counting the American People by 
Machinery,’ by Mr. Day Allen Willey. 


Messrs, J. BakEeR & Son of Clifton 
will shortly issue a volume of ‘Sussex 
Fairy Tales’ by Miss Geraldine Hodgson, 
who is a Doctor of Letters of Bristol 
University. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Monday last, in his 76th year, of Sir 
Alfred Lyall, a highly distinguished public 
servant who added to administrative 
capacity a gift for writing and a full 
appreciation of literature. Apart from 
his Indian writings, of which ‘ Asiatic 
Studies ’ and ‘ Verses written in India ’ are, 
perhaps, best known, he was responsible 
for the ‘ Life of Lord Dufferin,’ and a sound 
study of ‘Tennyson’ in the series of 
English ‘* Men of Letters.” 


Tue Rev. Jocetyn Perxins, Sacrist 
and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, 
has revised and enlarged his ‘ Coronation 
Book; or, The Hallowing of the Sove- 
reigns of England,’ published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman. Part Il., which consists 
entirely of new matter, gives a full 
account of the crowning of Edward VII. 
Mr. Perkins, as one who takes part officially 
in the ceremony, has especial oppor- 
tunities for furnishing details concerning 
it. The present edition is published at 
a cheaper price than the original one. 


Dr. Squire SprieGE has been elected 
Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the Society of Authors in place of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who has resigned 
that position. 


Smz THoMasS DE LA RveE, who died 
on Monday last, will be regretted by 
all who knew him. He joined the famous 
firm, after education at Rugby and St. 
John’s, Cambridge, in 1871, and by his 
energy and grasp of detail did much alike 
for the business and those who worked 
in it. The printing of De la Rue has for 
years been of the highest standard, and 
Sir Thomas added to his considerate 
attention to his employés a generous 
interest in the Royal Hospital for diseases 
of the chest. 


At a Council meeting of the Canterbury 
and York Society held on Thursday in 
last week it was decided to issue another 
instalment of Bishop Grosseteste’s register 
as the last part for 1910-11. The first 
part for 1911-12 will probably be the 
conclusion of the London register of 
Bishops Baldock, Newport, and Gravesend, 
which is expected to be ready in 
September. 


THE death is announced, in his 65th 
year, of Mr. Craige Lippincott, President 
of the J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia. He was educated in the 


United States and in Europe, and entered 
the publishing business in 1866, succeed- 
ing his father as President in 1886. 
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SCIENCE 


—@— 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
Hodson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Hopson is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on having produced a work of first- 
rate anthropological interest and import- 
ance, and that though working within the 
gyves and fetters of a Government order. 
This way of putting it, however, is perhaps 
a little hard on the Government. Nothing 
could be more to the credit of the 
authorities of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
than the authorization of a series of 
publications dealing in comprehensive 
fashion with the idiosyncrasies of their 
various native charges. Indeed, the only 
possible ground of complaint that could be 
discovered against them would consist 
in the fact that these precious volumes 
have in the past occasionally proved 
somewhat hard to come by, presumably 
because the issue was small, and much 
of it was reserved for the use of officials 
at work in India. 


If we speak of “‘gyves and fetters,” 
then, it is merely in order to take due 
notice of the fact that a hard-and-fast 
system of categories, and very possibly a 
maximum length as well, have been in- 
cluded in Mr. Hodson’s terms of reference. 
The artist, however, as Goethe says, 
is the man who can work within limits ; and 
Mr. Hodson has managed to write a book 
which, though intensely concentrated and 
business-like, is at the same time in all 
respects organic and alive. Sternly re- 
pressing his native exuberance—an ex- 
ample of his livelier manner is to be found 
in @ long and amusing citation from a 
paper of his on head-hunting that has 
appeared in Folk-lore—he has presented 
compactly under each prescribed heading 
his personal observations, correlating them 
carefully throughout with those of his 
predecessors; has further, with a few 
light but sure touches, indicated their 
bearing on the proximate topics of 
anthropology, whether general or “ adja- 
cent”; and—rarest virtue of all—has 
not been afraid to confess to uncertainty 
and ignorance in regard to certain points, 
realizing that it is the duty and privilege 
of all sound science to raise at least as 
many problems as it solves. In short, we 

ave here that happy combination, 
adequate experience reinforced by ade- 
quate method. 


To be sure, the Nagas deserve a pious 
historian, They are, in the fullest sense 
of the éxpression, a peculiar people. 
From the standpoint of material culture, 
indeed, they must be reckoned fairly 
advanced, since they forge excellent 
weapons and implements of iron, are 
expert weavers of cloth (the frontis- 
Piece shows a, beautiful specimen), build 
substantial houses, and practise agriculture 
with a skill that in its highest flights 


By T. C. 





rises to terraced and well-irrigated fields. 
Mentally, however, they are in that con- 
dition which, despite the efforts of the 
anthropologist, still lacks its appropriate 
adjective ; for certainly it is not hit off 
by the invidious appellation “savage.” 
Their “little life is rounded with a sleep,” 
they are encompassed in a vivid dream- 
life of their own imagining—that would 
seem to be the essence of the notion to be 
expressed. Some entirely new phrase— 
“ myth-minded,” “‘ phantasiological,” or 
what you will—needs to be coined in order 
to render the spiritual state of those whose 
sphere of experience lies in one of those 
remote corners which the long-handled 
besom of civilization has not yet deprived 
of its cobwebs. 

The Nagas are doubly isolated—by 
hills and by the jungle that thickly clothes 
the hills. Hence they display a centripetal 
tendency, which is, however, tempered 
to some extent by migrations due to 
land-hunger. The village, rather than 
tribe, is the unit of social organization. 
Outside the village there prevails no law, 
but at most mere usages of convenience, 
such as that which bids a man, if moved 
to take unto himself a foreign wife, see 
that at least he weds within the circle 
of his own dialect. There are no inter- 
communal duties, nor, again, are there any 
rights ; no tribal head is to be obeyed, 
no tribal protection is to be enjoyed. 
Within the village, on the other hand, 
there rules with universal sway that 
immemorial custom, pregnant with mystic 
associations, for which the nearest equiva- 
lent in civilized society is what we know as 
religion. Thus the family or extended 
household is constituted a distinct social 
element by the mystic obligations, positive 
and negative, which membership entails. 
The area of the house, as bounded by the 
limits of the eaves and the noonday 
shadow, is sacred. Here is the domain 
of the house spirit who presides over 
domestic life and to whom the head of the 
family must sacrifice. The birth of 
children, their naming, and the first 
occasion of hair-cutting or of ear-piercing, 
cause all inmates to be tabu, even tem- 
porary visitors, such as women acting as 
midwives. The birth or death of domestic 
animals on the premises is enough to 
impose a short period of tabu. To the 
sacredness of the house must likewise be 
attributed the curious prohibition on con- 
jugal intercourse within the dwelling itself 
for the first few days after marriage. 

The next social integer to be considered 
is the clan. This is of great importance 
as providing the basis of the marriage 
system. To marry within the clan is 
strictly forbidden. Were the rule broken, 
some dreadful calamity would over- 
whelm the community as a whole. Never- 
theless, this tabu does not carry with it, 
save exceptionally, food tabus and the 
like, as theory might have led one a priori 
to expect. Dr. Frazer’s recent attempt 
to disconnect exogamy and totemism 
here meets with support, as indeed in many 
other parts of India. At most a few 
straws point in the direction of Naga 
totemism. There is, for example, the 





fact that the pig is forbidden to the men of 
Maram, for a reason embodied in a myth, 
which Mr. Hodson, like Herodotus, ‘‘ know- 
ing full well, prefers not to relate.” Or, 
again, there is the warrior’s full dress with 
its horns and tail, as displayed in an 
excellent photograph. Not but what 
Dr. Frazer, whilst placing the Nagas in the 
category of non-totemic peoples, has 
provisionally imputed totemism to their 
next-door neighbours, the Meitheis, on the 
ground that their clans have severally 
their tabued object—for instance, a reed, 
a buffalo, or a fish. In an interesting 
Appendix Mr. Hodson argues that the 
relations between the social group and the 
tabued object under conditions of true 
totemism is one of friendship ; whereas, 
in the instances in question, what is 
avoided is merely a source of danger, 
a cause of plagues, and so on. Surely this 
objection hardly goes to the root of the 
matter. The sacred as such, as he would 
be the first to recognize, is powerful for 
woe no less than for weal. It might easily 
happen, then, that the disadvantageous 
side of the relation should sooner or later 
tend to predominate. After all, in its 
proximate aspect a tabu must always 
rank as a burden, whatever be its ultimate 


yield of good. 


On blood-revenge as a duty falling on 
the clansman Mr. Hodson does not say 
much. Those bloody fights between 
clans of the same village, to which other 
authorities allude, are ancient history, 
it is plain. On the other hand, he speaks 
of oaths between whole clans, as notably 
the oath on the cat, when the parties 
chop up the unfortunate creature between 
them, taking care to stain their knives 
with the blood—a form of covenant which 
presumably involves the principle of the 
conditional curse, as explained by Dr. 
Westermarck. An interesting outcome 
of clan solidarity is the custom of mandu, 
or hone-money, the fine claimed by the 
wife’s relations from the husband should 
she die; though, with curious logic, 
they hold him responsible for what we 
call a ‘‘ natural ’’ death, whilst contrari- 
wise to die by reason of childbirth is 
reckoned as a visitation—the “act of 
God.” 

Lastly we come to the village, that 
ne plus ultra of social organization, 
wherein the intermarrying groups find 
what Hegel would call their “higher 
synthesis.” Here again the religious 
aspect of this unity transcends all others. 
As a village the folk must control or 
conciliate the many influences that beset 
their all-in-all, the rice-crop. Those 
anthropologists whose chief business is 
with vegetation deities will find plenty 
to interest them here. Dr. Farnell has 
already exploited Mr. Hodson’s Assamese 
lore in favour of a theory of “ trieteric ”’ 
agricultural rites, over which heads have 
been freely broken in the learned world. 
The village “ gennas,” or tabus, again, are 
a subject which Mr. Hodson has made his 
own, to the no small profit of science. But 
space fails us, as we note one important 
topic after another, whereon the Nagas 
are sympathetically induced to shed 
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light. The extent of the ground covered 
within some two hundred pages may be 
gauged by consulting the excellent Index. 
We wish we could as unreservedly praise 
the accompanying map of the district. 
It does not do justice to the author’s 
precise indications of locality, and may be 
ne of having been handed out, 
slightly the worse for age, from a Govern- 
ment store. 








PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE 
CALENDAR. 
Blackheath, April 7, 1911. 


A PROPOSAL is under discussion for a 
drastic change in the calendar, affecting, 
not the accepted length of the year, as in the 
Gregorian reformation, but the distribution 
of the months. The principal object of the 
suggested change is to establish a corre- 
spondence between the day of the week and 
that of the month. It is difficult to see any 
great advantage in this, and it seems to me 
that the disadvantages of the means of 
obtaining it would far outweigh any gain. 
Four weeks make twenty-eight days, and 
that number cannot be made nearly an 
aliquot part of those in a year—365, or 366 in 
leap year. It is therefore proposed either 
to have thirteen months in a year, or (which 
would come to nearly the same thing) 
insert an intercalary week at the end of 
each quarter. Even this would make only 
364 days in a year; so it is also proposed 
to make New Year’s Day a dies non, and 
another such (about the middle of the year) 
in leap year. Now this would cause great 
inconvenience; @ Bank or general holiday 
is simple enough, but to make a day no day 
at all, and not counted in the calendar, 
would be a very different thing. 

Thirteen monthly divisions in the year 
would also be very awkward, as compared 
with the convenient number twelve, which 
can be divided into halves, quarters, and 
third parts. It is objected that the present 
unequal division into quarters is inconvenient. 
The first quarter consists of 90 (in leap 
year 91) days; the second of 91; the third 
92; and the fourth 92, so that the second 
half of the year contains three days (once 
in four years two days) more than the first. 
But this could be easily rectified by going 
back to the original arrangement of Julius 
Cesar, according to which February was 
to have twenty-nine days in common years 
and thirty in leap years; April, June, 
August, October, and December, thirty 
days; January, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber, and November, thirty-one days each. 
Thus the quarters would contain 91 (in leap 
years 92), 91, 92, and 91 days respectively, 
which are as nearly equal as they could be 
made unless the duration of the earth’s 
rotation or revolution could be changed. 
No position was given to Archimedes to 
enable him to move the earth; nor is it 
likely that our present would-be calendar- 
makers would find this more easy. 

W. T. Lynn. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 30.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘The Chemical Dynamics of Serum Re- 
actions,’ by Capt. A. G. McKendrick,— Pre- 


liminary Note on a Method of measuring Colour- 
sensations by Intermittent Light, with Descrip- 
tion of an Unfinished Apparatus for the Purpose,’ 
by Mr. George J. Burch,— On Variation and 
Adaptation in Bacteria, illustrated by Observa- 





tions upon Streptococci, with Special Reference 
to the Value of Fermentation Tests as applied 
to these Organisms,’ by Dr. E. W. Ainley Walker, 
—‘ On the Interrelations of Genetic Factors,’ by 
Messrs. W. Bateson and R. C. Punnett,—‘ A Case 
of Gametic Coupling in Pisum,’ by M. Philippe de 
Vilmorin and Mr. W. Bateson,—and ‘ On Gametic 
Coupling and Repulsion in Primula sinensis,’ by 
Mr. R. P. Gregory. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 6.—_ Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. E. P. 
Warren exhibited a chest or cupboard from St. 
Sennan’s Church, Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, 
having at one end carved panels of the five 
wounds and the emblems of the Passion, and 
in front panels carved with a tracery pattern. 
The chest appears to be of the early sixteenth 
century, although some authorities consider it 
to be earlier. Mr. Warren also added some 
notes on SBedwellty Church, an _ interesting 
point about it being that the Tower turret 
had evidently been used for a beacon fire. 

Mr. W. Paley Baildon read some notes on a 
Wardrobe Account of 16-17 Richard II, 1393-4. 
The principal objects of interest mentioned 
were a number of white harts, Richard’s well- 
known badge, one of which was made of ‘‘ cokill,”’ 
probably mother-of-pearl; three sets of reti- 
culated horse-trappings, with pendants and 
bosses of laton, and cygnets in the interstices; 
a pair of ‘ patyns’’ for the king; and a case of 
combs, containing also a mirror and a pair of 
scissors. Dealing with costume strictly so- 
called, Mr. Baildon traced the history of the 
sleeveless outer garment, known to _ brass- 
rubbers as the cyclas or jupon, from the Arabic 
jubbah or jibbah; this word became naturalized 
in English, through the French as jupe; though 
its proper English equivalent seems to have been 
petticoat. The jupe was worn by both sexes, 
at first as an outer garment, like the jubbah; 
in the fourteenth century it began to fit closer 
round the waist and developed a fullness in the 
lower part, approaching to askirt. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century it had become an under 
garment, as it still continues; but while men 
have retained the upper portion, the waistcoat 
(called a petticoat in Kent as late as 1736), 
women have retained the lower portion, from 
the waist downwards, which they still call the 
jupe or petticoat. 

Two remarkable garments were made for 
Richard, probably for a masque of some sort. 
One was a hanselin (a sort of loose cloak) of 
white satin, embroidered with leaches, water, 
and rocks, and embellished with 15 silver cockles 
and 15 whelks and 15 mussels of silver-gilt. 
The other was a white satin doublet, embroidered 
with gold orange trees, and adorned with 
100 silver-gilt oranges. The large number of 
garments and other articles of green and white 
suggests that these were used by Richard as 
his livery colours at this period. 





INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS—A pril 4.— 
Mr. A. G. Lyster, in the chair. The papers 
read were ‘The Improvement of Highways to 
meet Modern Conditions of Traffic,’ by Mr. 
J. Walker Smith, and ‘ Recent Development 
in Road _ Traffic, Road Construction, and 
Maintenance,’ by Mr. H. P. Maybury.—It was 
announced that 7 Associate Members had re- 
cently been transferred to the class of Members, 
and that 96 candidates had been admitted as 
Students.—The monthly ballot resulted in the 
election of 3 Honorary Members, 1 Member, 
60 Associate Members, and 4 Associates. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Wev. Me eal, 3. 


30. 
Mi cal, 8.—‘A Report on the Grayson’s Rulings 
presented by Mr. Conrad Beck,’ Mr. E. J. Spitta. ; ‘ The Re- 
of the Nucleolus in Mitosis,’ Mr. E. J. Sheppard ; 





and other papers. 
Tuvxs, Royal Numbematic, 6.30.—'A Find of Ancient British Coins 
of a New Type,’ Mr. @. F. Hill. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Murray promises ‘The Great Star 
Map,’ by Prof. H. H. Turner, a popular 
account of the scope of that work; and 
‘Science of the Sea,’ an elementary hand- 
book of practical oceanography, prepared 
by the Challenger Society, and edited by 
Dr. G. H. Fowler. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH has just 
established a Lectureship on Genetics, 
to which are attached opportunities for 
research. Thechoice of Mr. A. D. Darbishire, 
lately of the Imperial College of Science, as 
first holder of the chair, is excellent. 


WE are glad to learn that it is intended to 
develop considerably the courses of lectures 
and demonstrations in entomology at the 
above mentioned College. We would call 
especial attention to the course on Diptera to 
be given in July next. 


Mr. C. A. MircHEtL, who has ‘done the 
State some service” in the application of 
scientific methods to the tracking of 
criminals, has written a book on the subject, 
entitled ‘Science and the Criminal.’ This 
will appear immediately with Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 


MADAME CERASKI, examining  photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blazko at the 
Moscow Observatory, has detected varia- 
bility in four stars—one in the constellation 
Lynx and the rest in Perseus. The first 
(var. 10, 1911, Lyncis) varies from 10} magni- 
tude to below the twelfth; its period is pro- 
bably long. The second (var. 11, 1911, 
Persei) changes from above the tenth to 
below the twelfth magnitude. The editor 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten remarks 
that it has been found registered in a Pots- 
dam photograph taken on October 15th, 
1899, when its magnitude was 9°3, probably 
nearly a maximum. It does not appear on 
photographs taken there on January 12th, 
1894, and January 3lst, 1899. The third 
and fourth (var. 12 and 13, 1911, Persei) 
vary from about the ninth to the eleventh 
magnitude, but their type of variability 
cannot yet be assigned. 


TuE Sociedad astronomica de Espajia will 
shortly begin to issue a review of work in 
astronomy, meteorology, and seismology, 
to be edited by Sefior Comas Sola, President 
of the Society, and Director of the Fabra 
Observatory at Barcelona. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Holland of To-day. By George Wharton 
Edwards. (Gay & Hancock.)—Mr. Wharton 
Edwards, the author of this handsome and 
generally attractive volume, is an Ame- 
rican artist who spent some years in Holland, 
living in considerable intimacy with the 
people, and employing his time chiefly in 
painting or drawing the scenes and episodes 
of pe ular life that fixed his attention or 
took his fancy. Forty-four of the illustra- 
tions are prepared from these materials, 
and many of them are in colours. Those 
entitled ‘A Bowl of Oranges,’ ‘A Tulip 
Field, and an ‘Antique Push Sleigh’ 
are examples of the accumulation of striking 
colours. In addition there are many photo- 
graphs of old Dutch silverwork. As a 
matter of fact, the illustrations form the 
outstanding feature and merit of the book, 
which, as the author is an artist, is not 
inappropriate. 

The text is less satisfactory, and where 
it relates to history and statistics stands in 
need of careful revision. On pp. 13-14, 
for instance, there are several slips, and it is 
rather surprising to find a recent visitor 
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describing ‘‘ Luxemborg as a Duchy under 
the Crown.” That state of things ended 
with Queen Wilhelmina’s accession. It 
would also puzzle Mr. Edwards to sub- 
stantiate his statement that the Dutch 
navy is “‘manned by 75,000 hands ’’—the 
true total being only one-seventh of that 
figure. But probably the author would 
repudiate any intention of dealing with 
dry facts, and claim that he merely wished 
to give an impressionist account of the 
country and its people. There is a good 
deal of sentimental feeling in the Eastern 
States of America for Holland, and Mr. 
Edwards is only following in the steps of 
Motley when he expresses his admiration for 
the people of “‘ the wonderful country which 
they have created and made to prosper in 
face of almost insurmountable difficulties.” 


Among the most entertaining of Mr. 
Edwards’s experiences were those of boer 
life. The Dutch boers resemble the old 
yeomen of England. Once, when travelling 
near Haarlem, he was at a loss where to put 
up, and owed to the interest taken in his 
sketches an invitation to stay in a typical 
farm- or country house. Here he slept in 
one of those extraordinary bed cupboards 
which surround the sitting-room and have 
just enough space for a bed. Undressing in 
the sitting-room has to be effected with some 
skill and delicacy, and then the visitor 
slides back the panel to his receptacle, 
enters it, and carefully closes the door behind 
him. Mr. Edwards passed three nights 
under this roof, and seems to have enjoyed 
himself, although he had to perform his 
ablutions in a large basin behind the kitchen 
door. One would imagine that these minia- 
ture cubicles must be stifling in summer, but, 
as Mr. Edwards’s experience was in winter, 
he cannot tell us. In any case, they are 
scrupulously clean, and he did not suffer 
from the hosts of fleas—called facetiously 
“the little birds ’*—which are not unknown 
in Dutch hotels. Mr. Edwards thinks 
the present generation of boers are not so 
attractive as their fathers, and to illustrate 
the difference he gives a vivid description 
of one of the last generation who drove 
him out to see his farm amid the polders, 
where he was shown two score of clean 
black-and-white cows and “the cleanest 
white pigs” he had ever seen. In Holland, 
alone of all countries, pigs seem to be washed 
by their owners. 


There is @ great deal in the volume about 
the children of Holland, and on the whole 
Mr. Edwards has given an interesting de- 
scription of his experiences. 


Great Masters of, Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. By W. Bode. Translated by 
Margaret L. Clarke. (Duckworth & Co.)— 
We have received a copy of the reprint of 
this book, which we noticed most favour- 
ably on July 24th, 1909. As we then said, 
“it is scholarly in construction, wise in its 
general conclusions, and in every way worthy 
of its author. The eminent German critic 
has given us the results of well-stored infor- 
mation, laboriously garnered facts, and 
carefully sifted deductions.” 


It is all the more, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that steps have not been taken to 
alter such expressions as ‘“‘ documental 
certainty ”’ (p. 318) and “ unpretendingness ” 
(p. 190), and to correct the misprints 
“Marlborongh,” ‘ Pouissin,” and “ Licht- 
enstein” ; while the pedigree of Terborch’s 
* Peace of Miinster ’ is still incorrectly given. 
Dr. Bode is, nevertheless, to be warmly 
congratulated on his informing and well- 
written book. 





British Fire-Marks from 1680. By George 
A. Fothergill. (Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 
—During recent years curio-hunters have 
discovered new and singular objects of 
which to make collections. These are “‘ fire- 
marks,”’ that is to say, the metallic brands 
of particular fire-insurance offices which it 
was for a long time customary to affix to 
the outer walls of insured houses or other 
buildings. The present writer remembers 
that when he was a boy in the fifties of last 
century, it was his habit and that of some of 
his school friends to collect the names of 
different plates that they could find attached 
to houses. The plates were then of common 
occurrence, and his own collections—entered 
in a small memorandum book, in the same 
fashion as boys of a later date collected the 
names of locomotive engines—were chiefly 
gathered from Derby, Liverpool, and Bath. 

The business of insuring buildings against 
the risk of fire was begun by one Nicholas 
Barbon, a doctor, in 1667, the year after the 
Great Fire of London. In 1680 this business 
was turned into a company called ‘“‘ The 
Fire Office.’ This company maintained an 
expensive brigade to extinguish fires in 
buildings which they had insured. Fire- 
marks or plates, usually of lead, were attached 
to the exterior of such buildings, stamped 
with the policy number. Other societies 
followed suit. The ‘“‘ Friendly Society ”’ of 
1684 stated in their proposals that, “ to 
prevent fraud in getting any policy after a 
house was burnt, no hcuse is to be esteemed 
@ secure house till the mark hath: been 
actually fixed thereon.”” This was the com- 
mon practice of insurance companies for 
more than a century. At a later date 
wall-plates made of tinned-iron or copper 
were largely used for advertising purposes, 
and the policy-holder was generally ad- 
monished to see that one was maintained 
on the wall. But by 1860 or a little earlier 
the majority of the companies abandoned 
this practice, and householders did not care 
to allow the frontage of their residences to 
serve as a medium of advertisement. These 
marks came to be regarded as an eyesore, 
and for some time they were to be noticed 
only in the more obscure streets or upon 
out-of-the-way old manor houses. The 
zeal of collectors, however, during the last 
ten years has caused the remaining fire-marks 
to disappear with remarkable rapidity. 

Mr. Fothergill in this entertaining book, 
with sixty illustrations by his own hand, 
gives some quaint particulars of the methods 
adopted by certain collectors, one of whom 
had the effrontery to secure the assistance 
of a burglar to obtain desirable specimens. 
The collector who wishes to secure a perfect 
museum of these metallic and embellished 
plates will nowadays find it an almost 
impossible and very expensive task, for 110 
different fire offices are known to have 
issued marks or plates, and of these there 
are 253 variants. 








EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AND 
OTHERS. 


THe Spring ExXuHisitTion at Messrs. 
Shepherd Brothers’ Gallery offers an even 
greater variety of interest than we are 
accustomed to on these occasions. It is 


with the artistic rather than the historic 
and personal interest that we are specially 
concerned, though from the latter point of 
view we can imagine few more fertile themes 
for a writer of erudition than an annotated 
catalogueof the portraits which have appeared 
at different times on these walls. The enthu- 





siasm of the historian blends imperceptibly 
with that of the lover of art when one con- 
templates such a superb illustration of eigh- 
teenth-century character as Admiral R. 
Deans (101), by Sir Henry Raeburn. From 
the point of view of pure estheticism it is not. 
quite a work of the highest class as painting, 
the disposition of the masses being some- 
what clumsy and accidental, and the colour 
of the head developed as though the head 
were the whole of the picture. But as illus- 
tration it is unsurpassable. Never was a 
characteristic type more vigorously por- 
trayed than when Raeburn, with the incisive 
energy of a Hals, whipped in this old seadog 
with his tough face and mop of red hair, 
which, though not long, has the appearance 
of never having known the barber, looking 
as if,in popular phrase, it had been “‘ chewed 
off.”” By the perfection of the qualities it 
aims at, and complete absence of pretence 
at any others, this picture might rank as a 
masterpiece. S. de Wilde’s small full- 
length of Lamb’s friend Dicky Suett (96) 
has a similar interest on a lower plane of 
intensity. A Zoffany-like picture, it re- 
sembles that master not at the rare moments 
when his feeling for subtleties of colour 
raised him to greatness, but in his everyday 
practice of extraordinarily sustained dex- 
terity, which enables us to forget almost 
the personality of the sitter in wonder at 
witty bits of painter’s handling and adroit 
brushing of still life, such as in the present 
picture is offered by the painted firescreen, 
the original of which was apparently in 
@ style so similar to De Wilde’s as to make 
its differentiation from a real bouquet of 
flowers a matter of some subtlety. 

The habitual subtlety of thought which 
underlies any high degree of mastery¥in 
what to the outsider appears the merely 
imitative art of painting explains the occa- 
sional difference between the painter's 
and the critic’s estimate of a painter. In 
spite of its more frequent prejudice and 
its usually narrower range, the former judg- 
ment is as a rule the more purely intellectual. 
Few who have not themselves painted escape 
attaching a sentimental importance to 
subject-matter, even though at present the 
theme generally preferred is the humble 
transcript from everyday life which appears 
to mark complete liberation from the 
bondage of subject. It is not painters, but 
writers following the apparent lead of 
painters, who are responsible for the com- 
parative neglect into which are fallen certain 
academic artists whose delight in the 
rhetoric of their art kept them contentedly 
within time-honoured conventions. Joshua 
Shaw in his little Landscape (153) finds 
sufficient inspiration in the methods and 
subjects of Berchem to produce a beauti- 
fully proportioned design, none the less 
delightful because it makes no effort to 
enlarge the landscape-painter’s range of 
allusiveness. How much of the enthusiasm 
provoked by Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill” was due 
to the sentimental attraction of a sunset, 
and to the merely intrinsic delicacy of a 
superficial blending of tones introduced 
somewhat at the expense of the firm mainten- 
ance of fundamental divisions! Yet the 
revolution in the art of landscape there 
inaugurated by the great Dutchman con- 
stitutes, in all but illustrative qualities, a 
doubtful advance on the classic methods of 
Claude or Wilson. We disguise the con- 
vention of a scale of evenly divided tones 
which they frankly recognized, but we have 
not really found a substitute for it. Lely’s 
portrait of Laly St. John, again (136), is, 
despite an absurdly small right arm, an 
admirable work which is apt to be reckoned 
at less than its true importance. In it we 
see a virtuoso delighting in the free move- 
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ment through space which to a modern 
critic appears almost as aimless as a kitten’s 
chase of its own tail, unless it expresses more 
definitely than on this occasion human 

athy of an intimate order. Col. Sir 
John Hanmer (133), by an unknown painter, 
is more in accordance with modern taste—a 
closer portrait, but a less compactly designed 
painting. Amongst other remarkable por- 
traits in a show rich in such works are a 
brilliant Duchess of Orleans (132) by Mignard 
and A Young Girl with a Rose (125), by 
Catherine Read, the latter showing the 
beauty of colour and delicacy of paint of 
Gainsborough without his draughtsmanship ; 
while the painter of No. 140 is probably to 
be sought for among artists having a similar 
relation to Largilliére. 

Among the landscapes we are glad to see 
again a delicate Crome, The Mill Stream 
(142), while a sketch of Hampstead Ponds 
(139) by Constable disputes pre-eminence 
with a large Wilson (Italian Lake, 113), 
admirable except for the two figures, which 
look a little like extraneous additions from 
another hand, though evidently admitted 
by the artist. This picture is noteworthy 
for its perfect state, being as fresh 
apparently as when it left the artist’s studio. 








MR. VON GLEHN AND OTHER 
PAINTERS. 


At the Goupil Gallery the work of Mr. 
Wilfred von Glehn in the lower rooms, and 
that of the group of artists who occupy 
the floor above, have so much in common 
that they may conveniently be dealt with 
together. All are inclined to set an exag- 
gerated value on violence of pitch. In 
some of Mr. von Glehn’s water-colours this 
is not unpleasant. San Michele, Venice 
(30), is the best of all, catching well the 
look of desolate abandoned splendour which 
the florid architecture takes on when one 
comes upon it quite deserted in the silence 
of blazing noon. The Pink Buoy, Venice (6), 
Night, Florence, (22), and an Architectural 
Study, Florence (27), may be cited as other 
successful drawings wherein the necessity 
of making a brilliant combination with a 
few pigments gives a certain structural 
unity to the painting. 

Mr. von Glehn’s oil paintings, on the 
other hand, are executed in a monotonous 
impasto which gives the painter’s hand 
an enormous number of tones to marshal. 
They do not group, like those of the water- 
colours, by their origin in the paint-box, 
neither do they group with any exactness 
by their significance as rendering the illu- 
mination of planes. The violent differences 
of adjacent colours which are characteristic 
of sunlight are captured, but the delicate 
sequences of colour which interlace to produce 
that brilliance of contrast are missed. 

__In the work upstairs Mr. Douglas Wells, 
if he shows no greater observation of 
nature’s colour-structure than Mr. von 
Glehn, shows at any rate an eye occasionally 
for accidental pattern, Autwmn Mists (15) 
may be mentioned. Mr. Patrick Adams has 
@ number of interiors even more complex 
than the oil paintings of Mr. von Glehn. The 
colour-tones selected are very like those of 
nature, but the painter fails to keep the con- 
tinuity of the line of cleavage between tone 
and tone, so that the eye is wearied with 

tty chopped-up forms. Mr. J. C. W. 

ssaar has one pleasing water-colour, 

idge, Amsterdam (76); and Mr. 


Alexander Jamieson continues his studies 
of French gardens, though the large and 





violent studies he now shows have hardly 
the charm of the smaller works in more 
neutral schemes of colour which he did 
ten years ago. Miss Thea Proctor’s draw- 
ings are examples of violence of line as notice- 
able as the violence of colour of the pictures ; 
her figures reel from side to side with much 
exuberance of curve. Mr. Gwelo Goodman 
seems definitely settling down as a disciple 
of Ziem; and the remaining artist, Mr. 
Arthur Friedenson, while painting on some- 
what familiar lines, scores heavily by the 
relative quietness and modesty of his pictures. 
October Afternoon (117), The Midday Rest 
(134), and The Chalk Cliff (136) may be 
specially commended. All the artists show- 
ing at the Goupil Gallery are men of some 
ability, but most of them a to be 
suffering from a passing fashion for in- 
coherence. 








THE PARIS PASTEL EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of eighteenth - century 
English pastels which is now being held 
in the galleries of M. Charles Brunner 
in the Rue Royale, Paris, is one of consider- 
able importance, and is likely to be largely 
attended between now and the 15th of June. 
An excellent catalogue has been prepared 
containing many _ biographical details. 
Since the names of a certain proportion of 
the artists are almost unknown to the general 
public, and even to such critics as have 
not studied in any great detail the English 
artists who worked in this medium, it should 
be of special value. 

Few people will be familiar with the 

ictures of Samuel Cotes, the younger 

rother of the better-known Francis 
Cotes who has been called the “father of 
English pastel-painting’’; Hugh Douglas 
Hamilton, who worked in Ireland, London, 
and Italy; John Joseph Kauffmann, the 
father of the insipid and uninspired painter 
Angelica Kauffmann, and Mary Benwell, 
the pupil of John Russell, and later the 
wife of Capt. Code. 

Again, the frequenters of public galleries 
do not often come across the names of 
George Chinnery, an Irishman who passed 
fifty years in India and lived to be nearly 
ninety-nine years of age; James Ferguson, 
who was an astronomer as well as a painter ; 
or William Hoare, ‘‘ Hoare of Bath,’’ who, 
after nine years’ residence in Rome became 
one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Academy. 

How rarely are we reminded of William 
Armfield Hobday, a friend of Hoppner ; 
William Lawranson, many of whose pictures 
were engraved ; William Locke, who came 
under the influence of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
Gilbert Stuart Newton, a native of Nova 
Scotia and nephew of Gilbert Stuart ; 
Christopher Pack, a Norwich copyist of 
many pictures by Reynolds; or Richard 
Phelps, whose ‘ Portrait of Handel, the 
Composer’ is lent by Mr. Robert Dell, the 
commissaire général of the exhibition! 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
present exhibition is Daniel Gardner, 
who in recent times has emerged from 
obscurity. His ‘Children of Sir Grey 
Cooper,’ in pastel heightened in gouache, the 
ae gent of Mr. Ernest Leggatt, is notable ; 
and nearly forty works by the greatest 
of Engli eighteenth-century pastellists, 
John Russell, R.A., are a special feature 
of the Brunner Galleries. His ‘Mother and 
Child’ (127) portrays the features of a 
beautiful woman whose grace and 
maternal affection are lightly sketched 
in a masterly manner. 





Considerable interest attaches to the 
easeful of “relics”? of Russell, which in- 
clude his sketch-book, some crayons, and 
a sample of the paper he used. Examples 
of the less accomplished art of the several 
members of his family are also exhibited. 
Paintings by his eldest son William, his 
eldest daughter MHenrietta, his second 
daughter Jane, and Anne, the youngest, 
but most able of them, are grouped with 
good effect. 

Close at hand also hang the ‘ Portrait of 
the Artist’s Sister-in-law’ by Constable, 
a ‘Portrait’ by Richard Cosway, ten 
portraits by Francis Cotes, and sixteen 
characteristic portraits by John Downman. 
The ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Harry Linton,’ of 
1785, is interesting, but lacks the charm 
seen in the art of his uncle Thomas Gains- 
borough, whose life at that date was well- 
nigh spent. To Gainsborough are assigned 
three works in the catalogue, which also refers 
at length te a few works by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Raeburn, and John Raphael 
Smith, the engraver. ” 

Those who wish to study pastellists, 
cannot well afford to neglect this exhibition 
of 160 works, which is held on behalf of 
two well-known charitable institutions in 


Paris. M. W. B. 








PICTURE SALES. 


THE principal feature of Messrs. Christie’s sale 
last Saturday was a hitherto unknown work by 
Hoppner, forming part of the collection of the 
late Rev. Basil Beridge of Algarkirk Hall, Lin- 
colnshire. This was a portrait of Mrs. Beridge, 
in white dress, cut low at the neck with gold 
trimming, and sash, seated on a sofa, and fetched 
6,5101. A second portrait of Mrs. Beridge, by 
Wright of Derby, showing her in red dress, 
cut low at the neck, with blue sash, and resting 
yf right hand upon the back of a chair, realized 
4201. 


The following pictures from various collections 
were included in the sale: Rembrandt, A Philo- 
sopher, seated at a table, 504]. Anonymous, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, in black coat and hat, 
with white linen collar, 4091. A. van Beyeren, 
Fruit, Lobster, Cups, and Objects of Still Life, 
on a table, 9451. P. Longhi, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, in flowered green coat, with a blue cloak 
over his shoulder, 231l. Il Greco, A Saint in 
Prayer before a Crucifix, 1991. Raeburn, Mrs. 
Cadell (née Susan Tod), wife of Col. George 
Cadell of the East India Company, in white dress, 
and white turban edged with yellow, 714l. 
Q. Brekelenkam, The Interior of a Cobbler’s 
Shop, with three figures, 2521. J. H. Tischbein, 
The Duet, a lady, standing, playing a guitar, 
a gentleman, seated, playing a flute, 2731. Sir W.- 
Beechey, Portrait of a Young Girl, in white dress, 
with a toy wheelbarrow, 2621. 

A pair of pastels by J. Russell, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in plum-coloured coat and yellow 
vest, with white stock and powdered hair; and 
Portrait of a Lady, in white dress with black 
shawl, and pearl earring, brought 3881. 

The following works belonging to the late Sir 
Charles Dilke were sold by Messrs. Christie on 
Monday last. Drawings: W. Blake, The Stoning 
of Achan, 481. ; Christ crucified between the Two 
Thieves, 281.; Queen Katharine’s Vision, ‘ King 
Henry VIII.,’ IV. ii., 52/. ; Satan tormenting Job, 
1571. R. Caldecott, A Farmer went jogging upon 
his Grey Mare, 501. Pictures: . anach, 
Portraits of a Girl, in rich gold dress and hat, and 
her brother in red dress and cap, 231l. Italian 
School, The Madonna and Child, with the infant 
St. John in a landscape, 2201. 








ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in last week the collection of etchings and 
engravings belonging to Mr. Lee Hutchins of 
New York. The best prices on the first day 
were: C. Méryon, Le Stryge (W. 7), first state, 
with the verse, on o- aper, 1151. ; Tourelle, 
Rue de la Tixeranderie (W. 13), first state, on 
green paper, 601.; J. M. Whistler, The Doorway 
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(W. 154), early impression, printed by the artist, 
1471. ; The Riva, Number Two (W. 175), printed 
by the artist, 52l.; The Embroidered Curtain 
(W. 356), printed by the artist, 521. } 

The following were sold on the second day: 
Industrious Cottagers, after James Ward, by W. 
Ward, printed in colours, 84l.; After Morland: 
The Thatcher, by W. Ward, printed in colours, 
631. ; Alehouse Politicians, by the same, printed 
in colours, 94l.; The Last Litter, by the same, 
printed in colours, 50l.; The Thatcher, and The 
Warrener, by the same, a pair, printed in colours, 
1201. Lady Bampfylde, after Reynolds, by T. 
Watson, 651. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


‘THe Ipeats or InpIAN Art,’ by Mr. 
E. B. Havell, and ‘Early Norman Castles 
in the British Isles,’ by Mrs. E. Armitage, 
illustrated by Mr. D. H. Montgomerie, are two 
interesting books promised by Mr. Murray. 


Two fine volumes of the “concluding por- 
tion of ‘The Domestic Architecture in 
England during the Tudor Period’ will 
shortly be issued by Mr. Batsford. Mr. 
Arthur Stratton, who after Mr. Thomas 
Garner’s death undertook to complete the 
work, has been engaged for nearly five years 
on it. Instead of the 180 plates promised 
to subscribers, there will be 192, and the 
text is much longer than was contemplated. 
No expense has been spared, and the book 
will, it is believed, be fully worthy of the 
subject. 


At the last meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers Miss M. K. Hughes was elected an 
Associate. 


THE deaths within a few days of one 
another of George Augustus Holmes and 
Frederick Daniel Harvey, each at an 
advanced age, remove two prolific and 
painstaking artists who, in their day, 
enjoyed a full meed of popularity. They 
were almost exclusively painters of domestic 
scenes. They began exhibiting at the 
ne Academy within a year of one another, 
and had been almost constant exhibitors 
ever since. 


THE French caricaturists have started 
@ paper on their own account, and Les 
Humoristes has made a promising start as a 
weekly at 20 centimes. Its appearance 
coincides with the opening of the first Salon 
of the Société des Dessinateurs Humoristes, 
held at 15, Rue de la Ville VEvéque, Paris. 
The{comité de direction consists of 13 artists, 
among whom are Forain, Willette, Léandre, 
and Veber, and each man is to edit the paper 
in turn! A pleasing variety of opinions 
should be the result, and a triumph over 
superstition, if the paper survives. 


CONCURRENTLY with the appearance of 
the new paper, M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, 
announces that in the new Luxembourg a 
room on the ground floor will be devoted to 
the 4works of ‘‘dessinateurs humoristes,”’ 
who will be engaged for the mural decora- 
tion uy the room specially devoted to their 
works, 


M. DvusarpiIn-BEAUMETZ has presented 
to the Luxembourg his own portrait, painted 
by M. Adolphe Déchenaud (a . oa of 
Benjamin-Constant), and exhibi at the 
Salon of 1906. 


ComTE Isaac DE CamoNnDo, who died in 
Paris a few days ago at the age of 60, was 
well known in artistic circles, and was an 
active member of the Société des Amis du 
Louvre and of the Commission des Musées 
Nationaux. 





Musical Gossip. 


M. PacuMann celebrated the centenary 
of Liszt’s birth at his recital at Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. He first 
noon six of Liszt’s transcriptions of 
amiliar Schubert Lieder. The particular 
numbers he selected are little known. Only 
two of the transcriptions, indeed, became 
really popular, the ‘ Erlking’ and ‘ Hark! 
hark the Lark,’ of which the former is con- 
stantly performed; neither, however, was 
included in M. Pachmann’s programme. 
Liszt was further represented by a Concert 
Study, a Mazurka, and the Hungarian 
Rhapsody. All these pieces, transcriptions 
also, were rendered with finished technique 
and skill; but it was in a group of Chopin 
solos that the pianist achieved his greatest 
success. Of the six numbers, only one was 
unfamiliar. This was the Fourth Scherzo 
in E, which, if the least characteristic of 
— four Scherzos, was interpreted with 
marked vigour and brilliancy. 


THat the principal conductorship of the 
London Symphony Orchestra was offered to 
Sir Edward Elgar will cause general satis- 
faction ; that he has accepted it is a guarantee 
that the orchestra will have at its head an 
able and sympathetic conductor. For the 
most part he has been engaged in London in 
interpreting his own works, yet on several 
occasions he has shown rare skill and 
judgment in dealing with the music of other 
composers. He is proud of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and so are its members 
of hi 


m. 


At the farewell concert given by that 
orchestra at Queen’s Hall on Monday even- 
ing, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, 
and Sir Edward Elgar were represented. 
For the music cf Sir Edward the great con- 
ductor has always shown much admiration 
and sympathy. All the performances were 
very fine; but Dr. Richter ended, as he 
began over thirty years ago, by showing 
himself supreme in interpreting Wagner and 
Beethoven. 


THE opening ceremony of the International 
Musical Congress to be held under the 
presidency of Mr. A. J. Balfour from May 
30th to June 3rd, will take place at the 
University of London. On the Tuesday 
afternoon an historical Chamber concert 
will be given at the AXolian Hall, and in the 
evening an orchestral concert (the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra) at Queen’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme of the former will illustrate the 
Elizabethan and the Restoration periods, 
and even later. Vocal and instrumental 
music will be interpreted by Miss Evelyn 
Hunter, Mr. Frank Thistleton, Miss Héléne 
Dolmetsch, Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, and 
the Magpie Madrigal Society. 


On the Thursday afternoon at Queen’s 
Hall, there will be a choral concert, at which 
the Huddersfield Choral Society will take 
part in Bach’s eight-part motet “‘ Sing ye 
to the Lord,’’ S. Wesley’s “‘ In exitu Israel,”’ 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s ‘On Himalay,’ and 
a selection of madrigals and part-songs. 
In the evening at Queen’s Hall, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, the pro- 
gramme will include Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Second Symphony in £ flat, to be performed 
under his direction. 


On the Friday afternoon there will be 
a concert at the Aolian Hall of modern 
English music (Society of British Music), 
and, later, a striking contrast, a selection 








of early Church music at Westminster 
Cathedral. On the Saturday evening an 
operatic performance will be given at Covent 
Garden. 


On the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
mornings meetings of sections will be held 
at the University of London for the reading 
of papers. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— National Sun ae cert, 7, Soe eHall 
Wep. Miss Beatrice Overton and Mr. Adolf Waterman's Vocal and 
Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Miss Mary Dickenson’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Vianna da Motta’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
—  Jobn Dunn’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. Opening Night. 








DRAMA 


——_@— 


The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting Married, 
and The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet. By 
Bernard Shaw. (Constable & Co.)—There 
is only one writer for the stage who would 
care to call himself “‘ a specialist in immoral 
and heretical plays,” and he has ceased to 
shock the more knowing by such paradoxes. 
We understand our Bernard Shaw by this 
time, and are aware that his “ immorality ” 
proceeds from an earnestness and a passion 
for truth almost Puritanical. Every work of 
his, to be sure, is a challenge to the public, 
deliberately intended to startle and surprise. 
Every time he publishes a new batch of 
plays, along with the inevitable prefaces, he 
tramples, theoretically at least, on half-a- 
dozen or more respectable conventions and 
institutions. But those who have watched 
his career longest are by no means sure 
that “G. B. S.’s” revolutionary sentiments 
mask so very much more than a claim for 
freedom of thought, and especially for free- 
dom of discussion. He likes to play with the 
glosses on current morality ; he insists on 
being allowed to debate antinomian as well 
as the more accepted solutions of social 
problems. He holds, too, pious opinions, 
nay convictions, on sexual ethics, which he 
enjoys expressing in the most extravagant 
of terms. But there are limits, he has 
discovered, to his complacency towards the 
spirit of revolt. Thus he has no patience 
with foolish couples who send round cards 
announcing that they have entered on illicit 
unions, and he has had more than one 
“ straight talk” with “young women ” who 
have come to ask him “‘ whether they ought to 
consent to marry theman they have decided to 
live with.”” There is no subject, he assures us, 
on which more dangerous nonsense is talked 
and thought than marriage. “If the mis- 
chief stopped at talking and thinking it 
would be bad enough, but it goes farther, 
into disastrous anarchical action.” So, 
though he is all for making divorce as easy 
and cheap and private as marriage, his advice 
to rebellious spirits is to make sure of the 
wedding ring. And though he would like 
to establish the old maid’s right to mother- 
hood, he insists that clandestine arrange- 
ments are “neither dignified nor safe and 
comfortable.” Mr. Shaw protesting against 
being supposed to hold advanced views, 
as he protests here concerning marriage, 18 & 
sight to set his more literal iples staring 
with wonder; yet to those who have 
always held that his vocabulary was more 
extreme than his beliefs, and that his pose 
of anarchy was adopted mainly to secure the 
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fullest privileges of dialectic, his disclaimer 
will hardly come as a surprise. 

How much less of an arch-rebel he is than 
he has been sometimes credited with being 
may be judged from a study of his delightful 
comedy ‘ Getting Married.’ There you have 
a crowd of “ advanced’ men and women all 
canvassing the disadvantages of, and substi- 
tutes for, matrimony. Their objections 
to the institution and their suggested 
reforms are all set down on paper as soon as 
advocated. But when it comes to the point 
of their acting upon their theories, not one 
of the parties is prepared to subject them 
to the touchstone of practice. They talk 
boldly and violently enough; they one and 
all for different reasons shrink from the 
ordeal of living up to theirnotions. It isnot 
by accident that Mr. Shaw makes his revo- 
lutionary debaters conventionalists and con- 
formers in their own private affairs. You 
may indeed see “ G. B.S.” accommodating 
himself now to his surroundings in more 
ways than one. He, the hater of sentiment 
and romance, puts into the mouths of two of 
his latest heroines, Jennifer Dubedat and 
Mrs. George Collins, love-speeches at which 
once he would have pointed his satire; while 
you will find him in ‘ Blanco Posnet’ frankly 
accepting the reality of conversion. Not 
even he, any more than Mr. Wells, can avoid, 
in matters of religion, repeating old doctrines 
in a new terminology ; not even he can argue 
aad the dominance of sex-feeling in human 
ife. 

Yet to insist that Mr. Shaw has been 
forced by experience to moderate his 
strong views and to compromise with the 
prejudices of his weaker brethren is not to 
deny that every fresh work of his is as good 
as a tonic to reflective readers. He is the 
intellectual masseur of his age. His stern 
logic and nimble wit are as invigorating as 
the cold bath before breakfast. However 
heartily you may disagree with him or even 
disapprove of him, he has only to start 
discussing a subject for you to teel obliged 
to think it all out de novo. In his newest 
prefaces he deals not only with the topic of 
marriage, but also with those of the medical 
profession and the stage-censorship. On 
the latter point the views of this journal are 
sufficiently near his own for there to be no 
need to quote his opinions. For a different 
reason it is not necessary to traverse his 
rather violent pronouncements on the themes 
of vivisection and vaccination; yet even 
readers who are least in agreement with him 
on these matters will hardly contest his 
assertion that medical men to-day are 
becoming as it were a new priestcraft, and 
are adopting the privileges and authority 
of the confessional. The plays included in 
this volume have already been fully reviewed 
in our columns, apart from ‘ Blanco Posnet,’ 
and this, a melodrama of the Far West, has 
little significance except in so far as it shows 
its author approximating—slowly as yet, 
b. is true—to the religious sentiment of our 

ay. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mapame Lypia Yavorsk4, who has just 
concluded her season at the Court Theatre, 
will from Tuesday, the 25th inst., appear 
in Ibsen’s ‘A Doll’s House’ at the Kingsway 
Theatre. Miss Janet Achurch will also 
be in the cast. 


Pror. Max REINHARDT’s highly successful 
possuetiee of ‘(idipus Rex’ was to have 
een given in an English rendering by Prof. 
Gilbert Murray at the Albert Hall, a building 


sufficiently large to enable 500 to 600 





characters to appear at the same time being 
essential for the success of the piece. 


Pror. REINHARDT visited the Hall, and 
agreed that it would provide an ideal setting 
for the Paes wey but it has recently been 
legally decided that it cannot be licensed for 
theatrical performances. Efforts are being 
made to secure some other place during the 
present season. 


THE DucHEss or SUTHERLAND is lending 
Stafford House on May 11th for a matinée 
which Miss Italia Conti is organizing, and 
which will include a children’s Japanese 
play by Mr. E. L. Shute. The only adult 
actor in this fantasy will be Mr. Rutland 


Barrington, and the music has been written 


by Mr. H. W. Hewlett. 
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Tllustrated. 
Medium 8vo, xii+632 pp. 16s. net. 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC in the Academy. 


‘* Dr. Holland Rose’s monograph is as thorough a 
piece of work as one can desire...... A fine piece of 
modern historical writing, in its research, its guise 
of evidence, and its neutrality. It is alsoa first- 
rate piece of controversy, excellently distinguishing 
between the balance of witnesses when their 
statements are combined and the acceptation of 
evidence from one witness or from another.” 


Mr. J. L. GARVIN in the Observer. 

‘** Dr. Holland Rose established a —. reputation 
at once by his vigorous and solid life of ‘ Napoleon,” 
but he has commenced what will evidently be a 
far more important achievement...... We regard the 

resent volume as one of the foundation books of 
inglish historical writing...... Dr. Holland Rose’s. 
pages are full of wise reflections, permanently 
valuable to students of political method.” 


on SNe SECCOMBE in the Daily 
ews. 

‘* As a contribution to the understanding of the 
one epic page in modern history, the present work, 
by reason of its scholarship, its impartiality, and 
its artistic restraint, establishes the author’s i- 
tion once and for all as a serious historian of the 
first rank.” 


The ‘ NATION.’ 


‘Dr. Holland Rose has devoted so much time, 
care, and talent to the biography of Napoleon, that 
his long expected life of Napoleon’s great opponent 
has been awaited with keen interest and curiosity. 
The first of the volumes in which he is to descri 
Pitt’s career from the documents now available 
will not disappoint the hopes of his readers. It is 
a 4 thorough, patient, and scholarly piece of 
work.” 


Write for detailed Prospectus. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
1847-1911. 


‘ ‘*Bohn’s Libraries still hold first place in the 
estimation of those who value scholarly accuracy 
of text rather than ornateness of binding, and the 
comprehensiveness of scope has never yet been 
excelled in a uniform series...... Messrs. Bell have 
always shown commendable enterprise in taking 
advantage of the latest researches and revisions.” 


Outlook. 
NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. 


(Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s 
‘ Biographia Literaria.’) 


Edited, with numerous additional Letters, by 
ARTHUR TURNBULL. 


Write for the NEW CATALOGUE of Bohn’s Libraries 











London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lerp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SERIES. 





BOOKS ON ART. 


AN IMPORTANT REISSUE. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
Edited by Mrs. 8, ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 


This series is incontestably the most authoritative library of art criticism ever planned. 
All schools and periods are represented, but only the greatest masters emerge as bio- 

phies. The rest are treated | in relation to their fellows and forerunners as incidents of 
a development. In this way the series reflects the subject in its true proportions more 
closely than has been attempted hitherto. i 

The contributors are, of necessity; international, and include only those writers who, 
by making real additions to knowledge, have earned the right to speak with authority on 
the different subjects entrusted to them. 

Each volume very fully Illustrated. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net a volume, 
DONATELLO. By Lorp Batcarres. With 58 Plates. 
GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING. By 


With 48 Plates. 
REMBRANDT. By G. Batpwin Brown. With 45 Plates. 
ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO. By Maup Crorrwett. With 50 Plates. 
VERROCCHIO. By Mavup CruttweLt. With 48 Plates. 


THE LIVES OF THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS. By E. Berzsrorp 
CHANCELLOR. With 45 Plates. 


THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. By A. pz Berverz y Moret. With 
48 Plates. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Basi ve Sexincourt. With 40 Plates. 
GIOTTO. By Basix pe SELiINcocrt. With 44 Plates. 


FRENCH PAINTING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
L. DIMIER. With 50 Plates. 


SIX GREEK SCULPTORS. (Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By ERNEST GARDNER. With 81 Plates. 


TITIAN. By Dr. Gore Gronav. With 54 Plates. 

CONSTABLE. By M. Srurce Henperson. With 48 Plates. 
PISANELLO. ByG. F. Hitu. With 50 Plates. 

MEDIZVAL ART. By W. R. Leruasy. With 66 Plates and 120 


Drawings in the Text. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Wuuam D. 
McKAY, R.S.A. With 46 Plates. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN. By Lexa Mitman. With upwards of 60 
ates. 


CORREGGIO. By T. Sturce Moore. With 55 Plates. 


ALBERT DURER. By T. Sturcze Moorr. With 4 Copperplates and 50 
Half-tone Engravings. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. By W. Rozserts. With 49 Plates. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. 
5, 8. ARTHUR STRONG, LLD., Editor of the Series. With 130 Plates. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Planned expressly for the General Public. 


Pocket Volumes of Biographical and Critical value, with Reproductions of the 
Artists’ Works. 


Each volume 16mo, 200 pp. Average number of Illustrations, 45. 
Cloth, 2s, net a volume. 


FREDERICK WALKER, By Crementina Brack. 
REMBRANDT. By Aveuste Bréat. 

VELAZQUEZ. By Aveuste Bréat. 

BOTTICELLI. By Jvtia Cartwricut (Mrs. Ady). 
RAPHAEL. By Juxia Cartwricut (Mrs. Ady). 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Arruur B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
CRUIKSHANK. By W. H Cuesson. 

BLAKE. By G. K. CuEsterTon. 

G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 

ALBRE:HT DURER. By Lina EckenstEIn. 

THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. Fiveene. 
HOGARTH. By Epwarp Garnett. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. Gore Gronav. 
HOLBEIN. By Forp Mapox Hoerrer. 

ROSSETTI. By Forp Mapox Hurrrer. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. ByForpMapox Huerrer. 
PERUGINO. By Epwarp Horron. 

THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By Cammie Mavcrar. 
WATTEAU. By CaminiE Mavcrarr. 

MILLET. By Romary Rottanp. 

WHISTLER. By Bernuarp SICKERT. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 


A New Series of COPYRIGHT Works of individual merit and permanent value—¢he work 
of Authors of repute. 


Library Style. Crown 8vo, blue cloth gilt, round backs, 28, 6d, net a volume, 
AVRIL. By Hmarre Betwoc. Essays on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. 


OBITER DICTA. By Aveustine Brrrewu. First and Second Series com- 
plete in One Volume. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. By Groner Bourne. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. By Srorrorp A. Brooxe, LL.D. Essays on 
Blake, Scott, Shelley, Keats, &c. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NURSERY RHYMES. By Lina 
ECKENSTEIN. Essays in a branch of Folk-lore. 


ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. Critical Essays. By W. Everzrr. 
A COMMENTARY. Sketches. By Jonun Gatswortuy. 
PROGRESS | AND OTHER SKETCHES. By R. B. CunnincHame 


GREEN MANSIONS. A Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. 
HUDSON. 


THE PURPLE LAND. By W. H. Hupson. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By Ricuarp Jerrexizs. 
BEVIS. The Story of a Boy. By RicHarp JEFFERIES. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. An Interpretation. By Joszru 
McCABE. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. By H. W. Nevixson. 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Turoporz 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER, First Series. 2 vols. By Sir Lusiiz 
STEPHEN. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Second Series. 2 vols. By Sir 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
ESSAYS ON DANTE. By Dr. Cart Wirrs. 
“This admirably produced and serviceable series.”—Outlook. 


DUCKWORTH’S CROWN LIBRARY. 


The books included in this Series are Standard Copyright Works, issued in similar style 
ata uniform price, and are eminently suitable for the library and as prize volumes for 
advanced students. 


Size, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s, net a volume, 


FOLKLORE. OF THE HOLY LAND ; Moslem, Christin, and Jewish 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. Heaptey. With over 100 Illus- 


trations. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. By J. A. Owen and G. §. 
BOULGER. 


With 20 Illustrations. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited by Epwarp 
M’CURDY. With 14 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. By F. w. 
MAITLAND. With a Photogravure Portrait. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation in Biblical Criticism 
for the use of the Clergy, Divinity Students, and Laymen. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net a volume, 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean 


of the Faculty of Theology, Victoria University, Manchester, sometime Fell 
Merton College, Oxford. ° seicined 


FAITH AND ITS PSYCHOLOGY. By the Rev. Witxtam R. Ince, 


.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, and Bampton Lecturer, 
Oxford, 1899. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. Hastinas RasHpa., 
D.Litt.(Oxon), D.C.L.(Durham), F.B.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics in the Theological College of the United Free Church, 
Glasgow. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Rev. Witu1am 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D. F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Ely, formerly Lecturer on 
Economic History to Harvard University. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT BEFORE KANT. ByA.C. McGurrerr, 
Ph.D. D.D., Professor at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Additional Volumes will be announced from time to time. 











A List of Spring Announcements and a New complete List of Publications will be sent post free on application. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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“Learnep, Cuatty, Useruu.”—Athenewm. 


‘6 THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTEs AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
| Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*.* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—The Tercentenary of the Authorized Version—City Churches Destroyed or Demolished—Bibles with Curious Readings—Order for a Bible 
temp. James I.—Hare Folk-lore and Easter—Harrison the Regicide—Wellington Statues in London—Burns and the ‘‘ wee wee German lairdie ” 
—Expedition to Ireland—‘“‘ Burgling ”—First Rhinoceros in England. 

QUERIES :—Nelson and the Victory—Josiah Chorley—Wall Churches at Bristol—Sir Walter Scott’s Poet Ancestor—Black Bandsmen—Swedish Mission 
to Abyssinia—Vestry held on 4 Day—Dr. T. Burton—J. B. Falkener—J. Heath—Humphrey Henchman—T. Gray and Mail Coaches— 
The Roebuck and the Arcoul—E. venscroft—Count Leiningen’s Memoirs—‘Tom Jones’: Dowdy—G. Aarons, P.M.—Alexander Cunningham, 
R.N.—‘‘ Aleppo Merchant ” Inn—Bishop B. Vigors— Marshal Tallard, Prisoner of War. 


REPLIES :—Bishop Ken—Pawper Bird—Terrace—Eminent Librarians—Yews in Churchyards—A Cousin of Boswell—Junius and the Duke of Bedford— 
Dutchmen in Pembroke—Sweetapple Surname: B. Hodgkin—Sir W. Romney—FEar-piercing—Gordon =Arbuthnot—Litany: Spitting and 
Stamping the Feet—Chamney Family—‘‘ Essex” as Christian Name—Capt. Cook Memorials—Emperor and Painter—Benjamin Franklin and 
Dreams—Gale Family—Sonnets by Rafael—Unicorn on Royal Arms—Simon de Montfort : French Poem—Double Dedications—Bell Inscription 
at Falmouth—William Chalmers of Fintray—Elephant and Castle in Heraldry—' St. Monica ’—Murderers Reprieved for Marriage—Oundle. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang on ‘ The World of Homer ’—‘ The Book of the Dead.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 8TOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, £ s. 
THE TENTH SERIES ~ Chaianimanie aiaeadiea 3 


& 


GENERAL INDEX.) <surm'smms . 060 


GENERAL INDEX, 
Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes *SEVENTH SERIES 


issued between 1904-1909. 
GENERAL INDEX, 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. *EIGHTH SERIES oie - 0 6 0 


" r , eS * For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | (ENERAL INDEX, 


with a list of their Contributions. The number of +t NINTH SERIES one -- 010 6 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 


sail : +. | contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 18 Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 


limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 

Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d. been distributed. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiclogic and hygie nic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DEnsMoRE. 


Eno’'s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 
‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J.C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 
TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

“*It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

‘*The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere.”—Observatory, February, 1910. 

‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —@uardian. 





ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” —Znglish Mechanic. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Shipping. 








—+ 
Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e, 
Cenveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
Ps 
By the &.Y. “VECTIS,” from MARSEILLES! 
(Rail & Sea connections from London). 

ALGIERS, LISBON and LONDON | Ne. 4—May12to May 29 
From London and Leith. 
SPITZBERGEN The NORTH CAPE | Ne. S—Jume 28 to July 25 
Fares—Cruise 4, from 15 Gns.; 6, from 30 Gne. 
By the new Twin-sorew 8.8. “‘ MANTUA,” 11,600 tone. 
From London (*calling at Leith). 

LISBON, THE AZORES, &. - 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - | Cr. B.—Jumel5S to June 29 


*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &. - ' Cr.C—July 11 to July 29 
| Fares—Cruise A, from 20 Gne.; B, 12 Gne. ; 0, 15 One. 


a — 
Illustrated Handbooks on Application. 
‘P80 Offices { T9s"Tetdeatail Street Bc.” } London, 











Pleasure Cruises 








Cr. A.—May 20 to June 12 
































Insurance Companies. 


whose Estate will be 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 
should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 
48, GRACECHURCH StREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.; 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 
NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 

Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 26,000,000. 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED, 
AND REPAIRED. 


MSS. Copied. 


5 TYPEWRITER 
co., LTD., 
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TAYLO 
Dept. Ath., 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


























A concise and comprehensive history. 
Interesting as a novel. 

Giving exact information. — 
Enabling all to follow intelli- 
gene, the progress of 
mperial affairs. 

















ancl 
Fadited by Prof. A. F. 
POLLARD. 896 ce 
LEAGt y OR HET MPIRe Dept. C. 
SAGUK OF T ‘, . C. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, and of all Booksellers. 


, oversea 1s. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS 
Malorys Le Morte Darthur 


The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. By Sir Thomas Malory, Knight. The Text of William 
Caxton, as modernized for “ The Library of English Classics” (by permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). With 48 Water 
Colours by W. Russell Flint, reproduced in Colours by the Medici Process. 4to, 4 vols. Sold only in Sets. 500 Copies on Riccardi 
Handmade Paper, paper boards, 10/. 10s. net; limp vellum, £12 12s. net. 12 Copies (10 for sale) on vellum, £63 net per Set. 
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Begs to announce the issue of 
the Second of Four Volumes of 


*.* Very few Copies, whether on paper or vellum, remain for subscription. 


“The ‘ Morte Darthur’ is a more than usually appropriate subject for production in the finest way possible. It is of the very 
essence of its time—vigorous commerce playing at chivalry ; it has the beauty of early medizeval romance seen through a super-added 
iridescence of decay. Thus Beardsley saw it, and emphasized its decadence ; and now Mr. Lee Warner softens and warms the 
noble simplicity of his type and page by the added charm of Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations. ...This edition of Malory will add alike 
to Mr. Flint’s reputation and that of the Riccardi Press.” —Asheneum. 

“The drawings of Mr. Russell Flint have a very high value as modern renderings of the Arthurian story. The mysticism, the 
faery glamour, and not less the quiet brooding recognition of evil and the might of the world—all that and much more finds recogni- 
tion in them. And his rich and delicate colouring is reproduced with admirable precision and refinement by the Medici process.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


THE RICCARDI PRESS WILL HAVE READY SHORTLY AFTER EASTER 


Catull, Tibulli, Properti Carmina 


Reprinted after the Oxford Texts, as edited by Robinson Ellis, John P. Postgate, and John S. Phillimore (by permission of the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press). Revised throughout, with many New Emendations, by the Editors. Printed in Blue and 
Black throughout. 1,000 Copies (9} by 63 in.) on Riccardi Handmade Paper, boards, £1 Is. net; limp \vellum, £1 Its. 6d. net. 


16 copies on vellum (14 for sale), £21 net. 
Uniform with the following volume, recently published: 


Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia 


Reprinted after the Oxford Text, as edited by E. C. Wickham. Printed in Blue and Black throughout. 1,000 Copies on 
Riccardi Handmade Paper, boards, 16s. net; limp vellum, 25s. net. 14 Copies on vellum (of which very few remain), £15 15s. net. 

“ A beautiful edition; as far as anything may be so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one.”—Saturday Review. “This is 
a magnificent edition. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction.”"—Ox/ford Magazine. “The most beautiful 
modern edition of a classic seen in recent years.” — Westminster Gazelle. 


The following Volumes have been previously issued from the Riccardi Press, and are illustrated by Mr. Russell Flint :— 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius.| The Song of Solomon. 500 Copies. 


500 Copies. £2 125. 6d. net and £3 3s. net. 42 2s. net and £2 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Prospectuses of all or of individual Riccardi Press Books will be sent post free on request. 


MR. LEE WARNER’S PUBLICATIONS IN GENERAL LITERATURE : 





The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Introduced by Anne Macdonell. 


Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. ; parchment, Ios. 6d. net. 


_ ‘*The latest addition to a valuable collection [of old cookery books], ably 
edited by Miss Macdonell. It is a delightful work, full of interest, quaint 
recipes, and contemporary lore.” —Zimes Woman’s Supplement. 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari. R. W. Carden. 


Fully illustrated. 16s. net. 
“* A very complete view of the position and environment of an artist in Italy 
of the sixteenth century is put before us in Mr. Carden’s admirable ‘ Life.’......The 
curious character of Vasari is brushed in with great skill and fairness.” — Out ook. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector. E. J. Gale. 


Profusely illustrated, 75. 6d. net. 


“The information and advice given are so sound and practical that the volume 
may be assured of a welcome even with the experienced connoisseur.” —S/udio. 





French Lyrics. G. Saintsbury. 
Newly illustrated by A. Gérardin. Cloth gilt, 75. 6d. net; Large 
Paper Edition, with 4 extra Plates, parchment, 155. net. 
** Prof. Saintsbury’s book still remains the best of its kind....., The delicate 
water-colours reproduce the atmosphere of /a vie champétre most delightfully.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


The Scholar Gipsy, and Thyrsis. Arnold. 


10 Water-Colours by W. Russell Flint, reproduced in facsimile- 
colour by the Medici Process. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net; parchment, £1 Is. 
net ; 100 Signed Copies on Japanese Vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Flint gives us the colouring, the environment, the atmosphere, which 
flood the little field and hedgerow with association...... The book has been 
beautifully got up. It is a joy for ever.” —Athenaum. 


A Flower Anthology. A. Rawlings. 
12 Water-Colours by the Editor. Cloth gilt, 55. net. Also various 
special bindings from 7s. 6d. net to 12s. 6d. net. 

‘*A really beautiful little book...... The best English flower poetry...... 

Clever and sympathetic studies of English field, wood, and garden flowers.” 

Westminster Gazette. 





** 
* 


PLEASE WRITE FOR MR. LEE WARNER'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, SENT POST FREE ON REQUEST. 








PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7, Grafton Street, W. 














Editorial Co should be add 








dto “THB EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to} THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane 3.0. 


Pablished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0 
Agents for Seotiand, Messrs. WILLIAM GREBN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, April 15, 1911. 
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